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Hisronr  of  the  characters 

and  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 
of  the  MEMBERS  chofen for  the  nenxt 
PARLIAMENT.  [P.  163.] 

HERTFORD— 

William  Baker,  Efi; 

SON  of  the  alderman  of  that  name. 

He  was  a  candidate  laft  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  city  of  London,  but  loft 
his  eledion  by  an  obftinate  adherence 
to  his  principles,  and  a  rigid  perfeve- 
rance  in  fome  alien  notions  of  refine¬ 
ment,  neither  very  intelligible  nor  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  He  maintained,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  when  a  gentleman  wms 
fairly  and  duly  returned  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  any  body  of  men,  he  was 
then,  in  the  fentiments  he  might  en¬ 
tertain  concerning  any  parliamentary 
queftion,  or  ftate  difficulty,  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  no  other  influence  but  the 
dictates  of  his  conviftion,  and  ought 
not  to  be  direfled  by  any  other  mo¬ 
tive  whatever,  not  even  by  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  his  conftituents.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  decide  whether  this  doc¬ 
trine  is,  in  all  refpefts,  perfe<5lly  or¬ 
thodox  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  fidelity  with  which  Mr  Baker  ad- 
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hered  to  it,  was  an  amiable  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  refolute  and  determined 
mind,  and  the  facrifice  he  made  to  it 
a  moft  uncommon  inftance  of  political 
integrity.  There  are  few  men  that 
would  not  have  refigned  one  little  te¬ 
net  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
fuch  a  reprefentation.  He  was  guil¬ 
ty  of  another  inftance  of  apoftacy 
from  the  traditionary  creed  of  city 
policy^  in  refufing  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  1  his 
offence,  notwithftanding  the  confci- 
entious  palliatives  that  were  urged  in 
mitigation  of  it  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Baker,  was  yet  confidered  as  a  more 
fliocking  example  of  conftitutional  he- 
refy  and  local  difaffeiftion  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  confirmed  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  his  reje(ftion.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  would  with  all  his  heart 
have  accepted  the  honourable  magi- 
ftracy  they  propofed  to  him,  but  that 
it  did  not  confift  either  with  his  other 
avocations,  his  inclination,  or  his 
health,  to  pay  that  attention  to 
it  which  the  proper  execution  of 
fuch  an  office  required  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  he  would  not  deceive  or  in¬ 
jure  them  by  converting  their  firft 
dignities  into  nominal  finecures,  he 
begged  leave  to  decline  it.  Although 
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thefe  efFufions  of  integrity  failed, 
however,  in  producing  their  natural 
effect  in  the  city,  they  had  a  different 
operation  with  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  who  adopted  him  as  one  of 
his  political  children,  and  brought 
him  into  parliament  for  Aldborough 
in  Yorklhirc,  a  borough  within  his 
own  authority  and  jurildi<ftion.  Mr 
Baker  has,  on  many  occafions,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  as  afen- 
iible,  intelligent,  unaffedled  fpeaker, 
and  is  heard  with  attention  and  re- 
fpeft.  He  pofTefTes  a  good  natural 
intereft  in  Hertford,  and  fucceed- 
ed  in  his  ele<dion  there,  this  lalf 
parliament,  againft  all  the  weight  of 
a  moft  potent  competition,  affifted 
and  ftrengthened  by  every  effort  of 
ininillerial  interference. — He  votes 
conftantly  with  the  minority,  and  has 
fortune  enough  to  exempt  him  from 
every  imputation  of  that  interefted 
afpericy,  which  is  generally  confide- 
red  as  the  true  fource  of  this  line  of 
parliamentary  conduft. 

Thomas  Dimsdale,  Efq; 

BARON  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  inoculator  to  the  prefent  Emprefs. 
He  is  very  much  diftinguifhed  in  his 
profeffion,  by  the  induftrious  and  ho- 
neft  exercife  of  which  he  has  acquired 
an  independent  fortune.  He  i^in  great 
favour  with  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
and  enjoys  a  penfion  of  500  roubles 
a-year  for  the  fuccefsful  execution  of 
his  profcffional  operation  upon  her 
and  the  Grand  Duke.  He  is  at  this 
time  preparing  for  his  departure  to 
Ruffia,  to  perform  the  fame  duty  for 
the  two  children  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
acircumftancc  which  it  is  fuppofed  will 
produce  a  handfome  acceffion  to  his 
fortune.  He  owes  his  feat  entirely 
to  the  good  opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  his  electors,  araongft  whom  he 
is  an  old  and  favourite  refident.  Ora¬ 
tory  is  not  one  of  his  talents;  but  it  is 
believed,  however,  that  he  will  at  lead 
pronounce,  the  decifive  monofylla- 
ble  with  the  genuine  eloquence  of 
finccrity,  and  vote  upon  every  fubje<d 


from  the  unblafled  influence  of  h!s 
principles  and  convidlion. 

Y  A  KUOVTii—H^pJhire. 

Edward  Morant,  Efq;  . 

THIS  gentleman  was  originally  a 
Weft  Indian,  in  which  quarter  he 
poffeffes  a  very  confiderable  property. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  enough  in 
various  inftances  to  have  incurred  the 
fevere  and  direft  difpleafure  of  the 
reigning  adminiftration ;  and  perfecu- 
tion,  if  not  principle,  might  be  fairly 
referred  to  as  the  very  natural,  and 
perhaps  commendable,  fourcc  of  his 
prefent  political  opinions.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  and  upright  caft  of  his  ge- 
I  neral  charaifter,  however,  precludes 
the  fuppofition  that  refentment  has 
been  altogether  fo  omnipotent  in  his 
mind,  that  though  he  is  a  warm  and 
profeffed  patriot,  yet  as,  in  all  other 
concerns  of  life,  he  has  been  known ' 
to  much  rather  from  convidlion 
than  paffion,  there  can  be  no  good 
reafon  for  believing  that  he  is  influ¬ 
enced  in  his  parliamentary  condud  by 
any  other  motive  than  by  an  honeft 
belief  and  unbiaffed  fincerity.  He 
was  firft  brought  into  parliament  by 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  for  Lymington, 
upon  a  compromife  between  his  Grace 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  temporary  coalition 
being  this, — that  the  noble  Duke 
ftiould,  after  that  period,  refign  all 
pretenfions  to  a  nomination  for  this 
borough,  and  ajjign  to  Sir  Harry  the 
legal  right  of  appointing  what  member 
he  ihould  think  proper. — N.  B.  This 
conftitutional  hovel  was,  previous  to 
this  agreement,  the  joint  property  of 
his  Grace  and  Sir  Harry. 

Edwar>  Rushworth,  Ejq; 

MR  Rufhworth  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  intended  for  the  law, 
and  as  the  beft  expedient  for  acqui¬ 
ring  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
pradice  and  technical  peculiarities  of 
this  profeffion,  was  articled  to  a  fo- 
licitor  for  the  ufual  term  of  five  years. 


of  age,  except  he  be  gcldeJ.  The 
Indian  women  in  their  houfes  are 
commonly  covered  ;  and  it  any  wo¬ 
man  go  abroad  uncovered,  the  is  re¬ 
puted  a  whore. 

Magor’s  fubjeds  are  tall,  and  of 
comely  perfonage,  though  of  a  tawny* 
colour ;  but  they  are  faint-hearted : 
Magor  will  ufually  fay,  that  one  Por- 
tuguefe  will  beat  three  of  his  fubjsdts, 
and  one  Englilhinan  will  beat  three 
Portuguefe.  In  this  country  are 
many  feveral  fedls,  foine  called  Bani- 
ansy  who  kill  nothing  that  hath  life^ 
not  fo  much  as  fnakes.  They  have 
hofpitals  to  keep  and  cure  lame 
horfes,  lame  dogs,  lame  birds,  or  any* 
lame  creature ;  and  when  they  be 
cured,  they  arc  fet  at  liberty.  The 
manner  of  that  country  is  to  burn 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  thewives 
willingly  burn  with  their  hufbands. 
But  of  late  the  women  begin  to  break 
that  cuftom. 

The  Indians,  under  Magor,  wor- 
fhip  evil-favoured  ugly  idols,  which 
they  call  Pagods;  their  prieftsare  cal¬ 
led  loggisy  or  Braviins  ;  their  church 
they  call  Mujkitts  ;  they  go  on  pil¬ 
grimage  to  fcveral  places ;  fome  to 
Mecca  in  Arabia,  foinc  to  the  head 
of  the  river  Ganges,  wherein  they 
throw  filver  and  gold,  according  to 
their  abilities,  and  after  walh  them- 
felvcs  in  the  river,  and  then  they 
think  they  are  pure  and  clean  from 
all  fm. 

Thefe  people  have  many  feafts  and 
many  falls,  which  they^  keep,  with 
fundry  idle  ceremonies;  ibme  of  them 
mourn  in  blue,  others,  as  Japanners, 
mourn  in  white.  They  are  Ikiiful  in 
phyCe,  efpecially  in  fimples. 

The  learning  wdiich  they  have,^ 
which  is  but  frnall,  is  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  in  natural  philofophy  ; 
they  have  fmall  (lore  of  books,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  printing  amongll 
them ;  all  their  books  arc  manu- 
feripts. 

'I’heir  vulgar  fpeech  is  called  /«- 
dojian.  The  fpeech  at  Magor’s  court 
is  ufually  the  Perfian  language.  Their 


His  natural  propenfity,  however,  had 
not  been  confulted  in  the  felcdion  of 
this  profeflion,  and  he  relinquilhed 
the  purfuit  of  it  as  foon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained  a  legal  fan<5lion  for  his  free¬ 
dom.  He  foon  afterwards  married 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  very 
contidcrable  property  in  Hampfhire, 
who,  having  fomt  juft  prctenfions  to 
miniltcrial  patronage  and  gratitude, 
recommended  it  to  his  fon  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  church,  in  which 
line  it  was  expe(fted  the  Premier  would 
immediately*  provide  for  him.  The 
€xpe(ftations,  founded  upon  this  bafts, 
underwent  their  ufual  and  charadte- 
riftic  abortion,  and  Mr  Rulhworth  dif- 
carded  alfo  this  fecond  fpecies  of  the 
togay  and  by  the  advice  and  alliftance 
of  his  relation,  was  this  feflion  intro¬ 
duced  into  parliament  for  the  firft 
time.  It  is  not  certain  what  line  of 
political  condudt  he  will  adopt,  but  it 
is  moft  probable  he  will  oppofc  the 
prefent  Minifter,  whofe  ingratitide 
and  inattention  to  the  moft  folemn 
engagements  he  has  perfonally  expe¬ 
rienced  in  his  former  purfuits  in  life. 

^True  Relation,  •without  all  E%- 
ceptiony  of  Jlrange  and  admirable 
Ac:identsy  •which  lately  happened  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  great  Macfor,  or 
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^1  ^  njb  great  Magor,  and  gene- 
X  rally  all  the  Indians  of  his 
country,  are  given  over  to  fleftily 
pleafures  ;  they  may,  and  do  keep  as 
many  wives  and  concubines  as  they 
will,  or  are  able  to  maintain.  What 
mifery  do  thefe  Indians  endure,  to 
have  fo  many  women  about  them, 
when  there  be  many  Englifhmen  who 
are  grievoufly  vexed  to  have  the  com¬ 
pany  but  of  one.  Bur,  perhaps,  the 
Indian  women  are  of  a  far  milder 
temper  than  the  Englifh,  as  hereafter 
fhall  be  (hewn.  The  Indians  are 
more  jealous  of  their  women  and 
wives  than  either  Spaniards  or  Ita¬ 
lians.  The  father  will  not  truft  his 
fon,  after  he  cometh  to  twelve  years 


/ 
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learned  tongue  is  the  Arabian ;  the 
common  people  are  very  apt  to  imi¬ 
tate  any  thing  which  they  fee  to  be 
done  by  ftrkngers. 

1  cannot  let  pafs  a  flrange  and 
wonderful  report,  which  fell  out  in 
Magor's  court,  and  hath  been,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  reported  confidently 
for  truth.  There  was  a  Rafa  (fo 
great  Princes  are  called)  who  was  an 
abfolute  Atheift,  who  would  always 
fcornfully  and  difdainfully  fpeak  and 
difpute  againft  the  Deity,  not  endur¬ 
ing  either  himfelf,  or  any  other, 
where  he  might  oppofe,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  Godhead.  This  great 
Prince,  fporting  himfelf  among  his 
concubines,  one  of  them,  who  was 
moft  favoured  of  the  Prince,  and 
might  be  moft  bold  with  him,  when 
he  w^s  flouting  and  jefting  againft 
the  Deity,  plucked  from  his  breaft  an 
hair,  and  withall  a  drop  of  blood  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  was  not  regarded  at 
the  firft ;  This  very  place,  within 
a  very  few  days,  began  to  fefter,  and 
by  degrees  grew  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  pain  was  intolerable,  and 
withal  proved  to  be  a  gangrene;  ha-r 
ving  ufed  all  the  means  which  phyfic 
Or  furgery  might  afford  him,  it  pro¬ 
ved  irrecoverable.  This  Rafa,  fee¬ 
ing  his  eftate,  and  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  life,  but  a  dreadful  expe<fta- 
tion  of  imminent  death,  fent  to  Ma* 
gor  to  take  his  leave  of  him  ;  Magor 
lent  divers  of  his  nobles  unto  him,  to 
comfort  him,  with  all  the  beft  offers 
and  fpeeches  which  any  fubje<ft  might 
defire  from  fo  mighty  a  monarch. — 
Which,  when  the  nobles  had  delive¬ 
red  unto  him,  he  made  anfvver  in  this 
manner My  Lord  Magor  is  a  great 
monarch  to  command  upon  earth, 
but  there  is  a  more  omnipotent  Mo¬ 
narch,  which  hath  abfolute  command 
and  power  in  heaven  and  earth.  You 
all  know  I  was  an  oppofer,  an  enemy, 
a  contemner  of  all  Deity,  and  againft 
that  omnipotent  Majefty  oi  heaven. 

*He  hath  now  fliewed  and  manifefted 
Ws  power  and  juftice  upon  me,  who 


now  lie  in  torment,  every  minute  of 
an  hour  expelling  to  die.  What  I 
would  not  acknowledge  in  my  life,  I 
am  conftrained  to  acknowledge  and 
confefs  upon  my  death  ;  for  we  who 
live  at  random,  and  fpeak  at  large  in 
our  lives,  when  death  worketh  na¬ 
ture’s  diffolution,  we  are  then  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  our  former  opinions, 
and  to  acknowledge  our  former  er¬ 
rors.  I  was  an  Atheift ;  by  my  own 
experience  I  dare,  and  can  affure  you, 
what  is  one  of  the  greateft  caufes  of 
j  Atheifm  :  Wicked  lives  do  with  there 
were  no  God  to  punilh  their  offences 
after  this  life,  and  therefore  do  flatter 
themfelves  in  their  life ;  they  frame 
to  themfelves  all  the  reafons  they  can 
devife,  to  perfuade  themfelves  there 
is  no  God.  But,  my  Lords,  there  is 
no  Atheift,  which  dare,  at  the  hour 
of  his  death,  maintain  and  defend 
that  dodtrine  of  Atheifm,  which  he 
did  in  life,  for  nature  itfelf  doth  con- 
ftrain  them  to  a  terrible  recantation 
at  the  hour  of  death,  asj’ou  may  now 
behold  a  grievous  example  in  me  :  — 
What  would  not  I  give, — what  would 
not  I  do,  my  Lords,  if  I  might  have 
longer  time  of  life  to  acknowledge 
and  confefs  freely  and  plainly  that 
Godhead  which  formerly  I  have, 
with  fcorn  and  malice,  fo  wnckedly 
denied  ? — Who  would  have  imagined 
that  I,  being  a  foldier,  (hould  not 
rather  have  died  upon  fome  honour¬ 
able  wound,  given  by  fword  or  lance; 
than  fo  ftiamefully  to  die  upon  the 
plucking  of  one  hair  from  my  breaft  ? 
This  kind  of  death,  as  it  is  moft 
(hameful  to  me,  fo  it  doth  more  ma- 
nifeft  and  illuftrate  the  divine  power 
to  be  moft  omnipotent  and  miracu¬ 
lous.  My  Lords,  my  vital  powers 
do  fail  me;  I  can  fpeak  no  more,  only 
this  for  a  farewell,  which,  I  pray  you, 
deliver  alfo  to  my  great  fovereign 
Magor,  Do  you  all  fly  and  take  heed 
of  Atheifm ;  feek  out,  with  all  the  care 
and  diligence  you  can,  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  and  omnipotent  God ; 
dare  not  live  tbofe  picked  lives>  nor 


that  even  of  thofe  perfons  who  were 
pofTeflTed  of  talents  for  dillinguifhing 
themfelves  in  the  world,  for  having 
their  memories  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  much  the  greater  part,  it 
is  likely,  from  hard  necelTity,  or  by 
fome  of  the  various  fatal  accidents  of 
life,  have  been  excluded  from  the 
pofTibility  of  exerting  themfelves,  or 
of  being  ufeful  either  to  thofe  who 
lived  in  the  fame  age,  or  to  pofterity. 
Poverty  in  many,  and  difaftrous 
chance*^  in  others,  have  chilPd  the 
genial  current  of  the  foul,*"  and  num¬ 
bers  have  been  cut  off  by  premature 
death  in  the  midft  of  projeft  and  am¬ 
bition.  How  many  have  there  been 
in  the  ages  that  are  pad,  how  many 
may  exiil  at  this  very  moment,  who, 
with  all  the  talents  fitted  to  fhine  in 
the  world,  to  guide  or  to  inftru<5l  it, 
may,  by  fome  fecret  misfortune,  have 
had  their  minds  depreffed,  or  the  fire 
of  their  genius  extinguifhed. 

1  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  perufal  of  a  fmall  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems  which  happens  now 
to  lie  before  me,  which,  though  pof- 
feffed  of  very  confiderable  merit,  and 
compofed  in  this  country,  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  very  little  known.  In  a  well- 
written  preface,  the  reader  is  told. 
That  mod  of  them  are  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Michael  Bruce  :  That  this 
Michael  Bruce  was  'born  in  a  remote 
village  in  Kinrofs-fhire.  and  defeen- 
ded  from  parents  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  innocence  and  fimpli- 
city  of  their  lives ;  That,  in  the 
twenty- fird  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
feized  with  a  confumption,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the 
power  of  awakening  benevolence, 
than  the  confideration  of  genius  thus 
depreded  by  fituation,  fuffered  to 
pine  in  obfeurity,  and  fometimes,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  to  perifh,  it  may  be,  for  want 
of  thofe  comforts  and  conveniencies 
which  might  have  fodered  a  delicacy 
of  frame  or  of  mind  ill  calculated  to 


maintain  thofe  horrible  opinions, 
whilft  you  are  in  health,  which,  as 
you  fee  mod  manifcdly  in  me,  are  fo 
horrible  and  terrible  at  this  hour  of 
my  death*  Having  ended  thefe  words, 
this  mighty  Prince  died. 

Reflections  Genius  unnoticed  and 
.  unknown  ;  nuith  Anecdotes  (?/“Michael 
Bruce.  Fr$m  the  Mirror. 


Nothing  has  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  elevate  and  affedl  the 
heart  than  the  reflection  upon  thofe 
perfonages  who  have  .performed  a 
didinguilhed  part  on  the  theatre  of 
life,  whofe  aClions  were  attended  with 
important  confequences  to  the  world 
around  them,  or  whofe  wTitings  have 
animated  or  indruCled  mankind.  The 
thought  that  they  are  now/  no  more, 
that  their  alhes  are  mingled  with  thofe 
of  the  meaneft  and  mod  worthlefs, 
affords  a  fubjeCt  of  contemplation, 
which,  however  melancholy,  the 
mind,  in  a  moment  of  penfivenefs, 
may  feel  a  fecret  fort  of  delight  to 
indulge.  Tell  her,""  fays  Hamlet^ 
that  Ihe  may  paint  an  inch  thick ; 
yet  to  this  flie  mud  come  at  lad."" 

When  XerxeSf  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  faw  all  his  troops 
ranged  in  order  before  him,  he  burd 
into  tears  at  the  thought,  that,  in  a 
fliort  time,  they  would  be  fweeped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  be  re¬ 
moved  to  give  place  to  thofe  who 
would  fill  other  armies,  and  rank  un¬ 
der  other  generals. 

Something  of  what  Xerxes  felt, 
from  the  confideration  that  thofe 
who  then  were  diould  ceafe  to  be,  it 
is  equally  natural  to  feel  from  the  re¬ 
flexion,  that  all  who  have  formerly 
lived  have  ceafed  to  live,  and  that 
nothing  more  remains  than  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  very  few  who  have  left 
fome  memorial  which  keeps  alive 
their  names,  and  the  fame  with 
which  thofe  names  are  accompanied. 

But,  ferious  as  this  refleXion  may 
bei  it  is  uot  fo  cieep  as  the  thought, 


(  ■ 


with  another  moft  beautiful  little 
Ode,  by  the  fame  author,  (for  which 
fee  Poetry).— As  this  fmall  volume  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  we 


bear  the  hardihips  which  poverty 
lays  on  both.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  pafs  the  place  (a  little  hamlet, 
iStirted  with  a  circle  of  old  afli  trees, 


ciu  liiid  iiuc;  axixa* 

rois)  where  Michael  Bruce  refided, — 
I  never  look  on  his  dwelling, — a  fmall 
thatched  houfe,  diitinguilhed  from 
the  cottages  of  the  other  inhabitants 
only  by  a  fajhed  •window  at  the  end, 
inHead  of  a  lattice^  fringed  with  a 
hneyfuckle  plant,  which  the  poor 
youth  had  trained  around  it ;  - 1  ne¬ 
ver  find  myfelf  in  that  fpot,  but  I 
flop  Hiy  horfe  involuntarily  ;  and 
looking  on  the  window,  which  the 
honeyfuckle  has  now  almoft  covered, 
in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  pic¬ 
ture  .out  a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant 
of  the  manfion  ;  I  wifh,  and  ray  heart 
fwells  while  I  do  fo,  that  he  were' 
alive,  and  that  1  were  a  great  man  to 
have  the  luxury  of  vifiting  him  there, 
and  bidding  him  be  happy. — I  can¬ 
not  carry  my  readers  thither ;  but, 
that  they  may  fhare  fome  of  my  feel¬ 
ings^  1  wnll  prefent  them  with  a 
poem  from  the  little  volume  before 
me,  which,  from  its  fubjed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  touching  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  reads  it. 

A  young  man  of  genius,  in  a  deep 
confumption,.  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  feeling  himfelf  every  moment 
•going  fafter  to  decline,  is  an  objedl 
fufficiently  intereiling;  but  how  much 
muft  every  feeling  on  the  occafion  be 
heightened,  when  we  know  that  this 
jjerfon  poffefTed  fo  much  dignity  and 
compofure  of  mind,  as  not  only  to 
contemplate  his  approaching  fate, 
but  even  to  write  a  poem  on  the  fub- 
]c<a. 

p’hc  preceding  Paper  is  ii^fcrtcd 
at  the  defire  of  an  ingenious  Corre- 
fpondent ;  and  as  we  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  copy  of  the  Poems  of 
the  young  Gentleman  alluded  to,  we 
have  extra^ed  the  whole  Compofition 
n^enUone4  ill  the  Mirror,,  together 


fert  a  few  more  of  the  excellent  Pro- 
du^lions  of  this  remarkable  Genius.^ 

Hints  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  in  Scotland. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburom 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  obferved  with  pleafure 
the  progrefs  of  the  Society  lately 
inftituted  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Hiflory,  Laws,  and  Antiquities  of 
Scotland. 

If  to  the  remains  of  Antiquity 
alone,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  the  learned  Society  confine 
their  refearches,  fmall  will  be  the 
fcope  and  barren  the  field  of  enquiry ; 
but  if  the  extenfive  range  propofed  in 
the  plan  of  the  infiitution  be  followed 
out,  arid  fully  explored,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  tranfa^ions  of  the 
Society  will  become  highly  intereft- 
iiig  and  ufeful  to  the  public. 

The  great  preliminary  point  to  be 
gained  in  this,  as  well  as  every  in¬ 
fant  literary  undertaking  is  to  excite 
a  fpirit  of  ufeful  enquiry,  and  to  call 
forth  the  efforts  of  diligent,  learned, 
and  ingenious  perfons  in  various  de¬ 
partments,  anti  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  to  furniih  their  aid  to 
the  general  treafury  of  knowledge. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  eafily 
j  attained  where  novelty  prejudlfes, 
and  the  variety  of  a  fubjedl  diftrads 
the  minds  of  thofe  whofe  zeal  and 
exertions  are  neceffary  to  give  per¬ 
manency  and  utility  to  a  great  and 
national  attempt.  . 

Thcfe  confiderations,  added  to  the 
well-placed  confidence  1  repofe  in  the 
w’ifdom  and  candour  of  the  members 
who  compofe  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  in  Scotland,  have  induced  bne,  in 
the  fincerity  of  good  will,  and  the 
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wannth  of  ^eal,  to  throw  put  a  few 
hints  for  the  attainment  of  the  indif- 
pcnfible  obje(fls  I  have  been  confide- 
ring. 

I  ft,  Then,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  fug¬ 
ged,  that  as  the  firft  ebjeft  of  en¬ 
quiry  fpecified  in  the  plan  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  is  the  antient  ftatc  of  the  coun¬ 
try  compared  with  the  modern,  the 
Society  might  do  well,  when  their 
funds  will  permit,  to  offer  an  annual  ! 
premium  of  a  gold  medal,  ftruck  in  I 
commemoration  of  the  inftitution,  or 
fuch  other  reward  as  fhall  be  thought 
more  proper,  to  each  of  the  twelve 
be{^  accounts  of.  a  country  parifh  in 
Scotland,  digefted  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads  or  fcdlions,  and  nearly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment,  accompanied  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  therein  fpecitied. 

Account  of  the  PariJJj  of  A. 

§  I.  THE  (Ituation  and  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  parilh  geographically  and 
topographically  defcribed,  with  the 
names,  antient  and  modern,  of  the 
parilh,  and  the  principal  places  in  it ; 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ditto  ; 
number  of  acres  in  the  parilh, — how 
watered,  &c.  ;  accompanied  by  two 
maps,  one  geographical,  and  the  other 
reprefenting  a  bird  view  of  it,  with  a 
delineation  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
boundaries  of  the  different  baronies 
or  eftates,  courfes  of  mines  and  mine¬ 
rals,  &c.  height  of  hills,  &c.  In 
the  geographical  map  the  boundaries 
of  city  and  borough,  property,  royal¬ 
ties,  commons,  &c.  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  fields  of  battle,  antient  feats, 
antient  churches  and  chapels,  6cc. — 
Thefe  maps  to  be  on  a  fcale  of  three 
inches  to  a  meafured  mile  of  5180 
feet. 

§  2.  Nature  of  the  foils  in  the  pa¬ 
rilh  of  A.  fize  of  the  farms,  ftate  of 
agriculture,  the  manner  ofhufbandry, 
the  rent  of  land,  ordinary  endurance 
of  ieafes,  fome  particular  claufes  and 
predations  in  them,  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  beft  land  in  the  pariflj. 


prices  of  labour,  provifions,  nfid  took* 
of  hulbandry ;  how  the  women  and 
children  are  employed.  If  there  are 
any  farming  clubs,  the  extent  of  the 
villages,  fairs,  markets,  cuftotns, 
amufements,  dreffes  where  llnguiar, 
plantations  of  wood,  the  price  of* 
timber,  how  conveyed  to  a  marked 
how  to  be  rendered  more  eafily  trah- 
fported,  what  difeafes  infeft  the  trees, 
what  remedies  applied ;  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  taken  from  a<5hial  fur- 
vey,  proportion  of  the  births  to  the 
burials  for  ten  years  pad  ;  an  account 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
carried  on  lately  in  the  parilh,  and 
by  whom ;  valued  rent  of  the  parilh. . 

J  3.  State  of  the  high  roads, 
bridges,  navigable  canals,  &c.  3cc. ; 
expences  attending  them,  what  tolls, 
what  materials  for  repairing.  Sta¬ 
tute  labour,  what  ?  Give  drawings  of 
any  remarkable  bridges,  &c. — how 
fupported  ? 

§  4.  Mines,  minerals,  foffils,  done 
quarries,  prices  of  done,  lime,  marie, 
&c.  Coal  mines,  give  an  account  of 
the  time  and  manner  they  have  been 
wrought,  by  whom,  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  ;  number  and  thicknefs  of  feams, 
quality,  dip  and  rife,  how  ti  ending, 
metals  cut  through  in  lliafting,  depth 
of  pits,  machinery  ufed  in  draining 
them,  all  accompanied  by  fubterra- 
neous  fedions  reprefenting  the  date 
of  the  mine,  quantity  of  coal  fold  an¬ 
nually,  &c.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  co¬ 
balt,  and  other  minerals,  defcribed  m 
the  fame  accurate  manner 


accom¬ 
pany  thefe  defciiptions  with  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  different  articles. 

§  5.  Police,  trade,  and  manufac¬ 
tures, — defeription  of  the  nature  and 
extent  thereof,  whether  increafing  or 
otherwife,  number  of  hands  employ'- 
ed  ;  fidieries,  where  any,  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  defcribed,  and  the  promoters 
of  thefe  to  be  particularly  and  ho¬ 
nourably  mentioned. 

§  6.  The  antiquities  of  the  parilh, 
with  drawings  of  fucK  as  are  any- 
\vav5  remarkable,  as  churches,  erodes. 


How.  few  country  gentlemen,  the 
proprietors  of  improveable  ellates  are 
there,  who  profecute  the  learned  lu¬ 
cubrations  of  the  univerfity  !  But  if 
a  foundation  of  ufeful  knowledge  of 
this  nature  were  laid  in  the  early  part 
of  life,  a  thirft  for  learning  in  general 
might  be  created,  and  the  young  heirs 
of  eftates  enabled  to  profecute  their 
improvement,  without  the  rifk  of  im- 
polition,  or  of  wafting  their  fortunes, 
as  we  daily  fee,  on  ill-judged  proje(5ts, 
and  injudicious  attempts  to  meliorate 
their  revenues,  by  inclofing,  farming, 
mining,,  and  other  occupations  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  We  might  then  hope 
to  fee  many  Earls  of  Findlater  and 
Elgin  arife  in  miniature  among  our 
country  gentlemen,  and  a  rational 
fyftem  of  improvement  carried  on  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  country  would  no  longer  be 
only  the  irkfome  tirefome  abode  of 
thofe  whofe  narrow  fortunes  prevent 
them  from  flocking  to  the  envied  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  the  lounging  watering 
place. 

It  would  be  the  fcene  of  happy  and 
ufeful  occupation ;  and  the  dreary 
winter  nights  would  no  longer  require 
to  be  waited  in  fottifh  intemperance, 
or  in  the  frivolity  of  cards  and  dice. 

'Nature  would  be  ftudied, .  and  art 
judicioufly  employed  to  unfold  her 
myfteries,  and  to  improve  her  gifts. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  might  be 
ihcreafed;  and,  at.  the  fame  time,  the 
manners  and  qualities  of  the  people 
improved,-r-the  greateft  object,  as  I 
apprehend,  that  can  be  prefented  to 
the  eye  of  a  philofopher,  and  of  a 
Chriftian.  I  am  yours,  6cc. 

P.  P. 

P.  S.  It  may  be  alledged,  that 
fruitlefs  attempts  have  been  formerly 
made  by  Mr  Maitland,  the  Laird  of 
Macfarlane,  Mr  Pennant,  and  others, 
to  excite  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
objects  above- defer ibed,  by  fending 
circular  letters  and  queries  to  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  different  parilhes  in 
Scotland  ;  but  to  this  1  anfwer,  that 


monuments, obelilks,  engraved  ftones, 
aniient  arms,  old  caftles,  or  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Give  a  drawing  of  the  church 
on  a  fcale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  with 
an  account  of  its  foundation,  ancient 
name,  chapels,  fucceffion  of  minifters, 
and  other  particulars  relating  to  cc- 
clefiaftical  hiftory. 

§  7.  Mifcellaneous  obferv^tions 
may  conclude  the  account  of  the  pa¬ 
ri  fti  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  any  remarkable  decorations 
in  the  parilh  of  gentlemen’s  feats, 
fuch  as  noble  manfions,  elegant  gar¬ 
dens,  uncommon  trees  or  vegetables, 
curious  portraits  of  illuftrious  or 
learned-perfons,  and  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  longevity,  of  the  lalubrity 
or  infalubrity  of  the  climate  ;  and  in 
general  of  fuch  mattery  as  could  not 
be  properly  introduced  into  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  work. 

Accounts  of  the  pariflies  in  Scot¬ 
land  properly  given  on  fuch  a  plan, 
when  depofited  in  the  Muiaeuni  of 
the  Society,  each  account,  with  its 
accompaniments,  being  contained  in 
a  drawer  or  repofitory,  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  parifti,  and  the  whole 
arranged  alphabetically,  would  exhi¬ 
bit  a  noble  and  complete  furvey  of 
this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
enable  any  remote  or  collateral  heir 
to  an  eftate,  who.  could  not  reap  the 
advantage  of  his  predeceflbrs^  expe¬ 
rience  and  obfervation,  to  have  accefs 
at  once  to  every  necelTary  elucidation 
towards  the  improvement  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  this 
colledion  would  be  a  moft  interefting 
and  ufeful  national  attainment. 

The  colledion  alfo  of  fpecimens  of 
the  mines,  minerals,  and  other  foflils, 
ufeful  in  commerce,  and  forming  an 
elfential  part  .of  the.  national  ftock, 
would  prove  an  excellent  bafts  for 
Icdurcs  to  be  given  on  the  minera¬ 
logy  and  rural  ceconomy  of  Scotland; 
a  fet  of  lectures,  which,*  if  given  prac¬ 
tically,  and  by  an  experienced  and 
intelligent  profeflbr,  could  not  fail  of 
being  of  the  Wgheft  importance. 


a  private  individual,  without  a  re¬ 
ward,  is  one  things  and  a  great  and! 
refpedable  feciety,  with  a  reward,  is 
another* 


where,  in  the  neighbourhood  began 
to  dihinguilh  me.  They  were  pleaTcd 
to  think,  or  lay,  at  leaft,  that  I  was 
handlbrne ;  but  fingular  as  it  may 
feerti,  I  can  with  lihcerity  declare, 
they  valued  me  only  on  what  I  never 
valued  myfelf.  It  feemed  to  be  the 
leall  of  their  inclination  to  gain  my 
heart  j  and  I  had  often,  as  it  is  ul'ual 
at  this  time  of  life,  relblved  Biat  my 
hand  and  heart  IKould  never  be  divi¬ 
ded. 

Notwith (landing  my  candour,  for 
I  always  told  them  what  I  thought, 
they  continued  to  haunt  and  teaze 
me,‘  and  I  to  defpife  and  avoid  them. 
One,  to  whom  I  fhall  give  the  name 
of  Sell-^11,  aUd  who  wiihed  to  have 
a  bargain  of  me,  began  the  bufmefs, 
by  founding  the  inclinations  of  my 
parents.  He  kept  a  very  little  (hop 
in  a  little  village,  dealt  in  every 
thing  vendible,  arid  ptadifed  on  me 
all  the  tricks  and  impertinence  he 
acquired  by  his  freedoms  with  coun¬ 
try  cuftomers.  Juft  before  he  ad- 
drefted  me  in  form,  he  parted  With 
another  whom  he  had  ruined.  This  i 
circumftance  (hould  have  made  me  ^ 
abhor  his  company,  but  it  did  not ; 
and  we  ind  probably  been  married, 
but  that  lunacy  was  the  hereditary 
difeafe  of  the  family,  and  ferved  rnv 
friends  as  a  pretext  for  bretking  olT 
the  match.  . 

The  next  who  profeffed  himfelf  my 
very  humble  ferVant  was  bred  ^  far¬ 
mer, or  rather,  without  either  educat  ion 
or  fortune,  alfcdled  to  be  a  gentleman. 
His  feif  conceit,  which  he  could  no¬ 
ways  in  the  world  conceal,  was  al¬ 
ways  putting  him  forward.  This  I, 
poor  fimple  girl,  confidered  as  very 
,  lingular  merit ;  and  what  made  him 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  to  others, 
had  well  nigh  cngrofTed  my  affedlions. 
My  father,  however,  in  good  lirnein- 
terpofed.  He  told  me  he  was  the 
moft  improper  perfon  I  could  chufe  ; 
that  he  could  have  nothing  till  his 
father’s  death,  and  but  little  then  ; 
that  he  had  been  always  too  idle  to 
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I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
and  never  had  any  other  educa¬ 
tion  than  what  my  mother  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  country  .bufmefs  could  be¬ 
llow.  My  difpolition,  though  na¬ 
turally  lively,- was  not  an  unthinking 
one.  It  was  my  fate  to  Have  a  large 
(hare  of  feiiTibility,  which  the  various 
incidents  and  vidHitudes  of  life  have 
rather  iriefeafed  than  Jiminilhed. — 
This  peculiar  temper  began  to  IKew 
itfelf  very  Crirly.  My  humanity  got 
me  a  world  of  friends.  All  the  fer- 
ipnts,  and  neighbours,  and  poof  fa¬ 
milies  abciut  us  were  fingularJy  the 
better  for  whit  my  parents,  confidered 
as  a  weakiicfs,  and  Wilhed  to  deltroy. 
They  always  faid  it  would  ruin,  and 
it  certainly  has  occafioned  me  infi¬ 
nite  vexation.  For  this  reafon  they 
drove  as  much  as  poftible  to  give  me 
very  different  feelings.  How  often 
have  I  bew’ailed  my  fate,  in  being 
obliged  to  affift  in  killing  the  very 
poultry  I  had  regularly  fed  !  But 
this  and  every  thing  elfe  they  did  to 
make  my  poor  heart  hard,  only  made 
it  {o  much  the  fofter.  ^ 

From  infancy  upwardi  1  was  fond 
of  houfhold  affairs,  and  always  liked 
to  be  bufy.  This  foon  rendered  me 
remarkable  for  an  expertnefs  in  what¬ 
ever  related  to  a  family.  With  a 
conftitution  uncommonly  delicate,  and 
habit*  of  thinking  which  appeared  to 
mod  people  childiQi  and  whimfical, 
I  was  yet  of  more  ufe  in  the  houfe 
than  all  my  other  fillers.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  attentions  which  all  forts  of 
live-ftock  in  a  farm-yard  requite, 
was  as  much  my  delight  as  it  was 
my  duty.  ^ 

I  ^ws  hardiy  come  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  the  young  fellows  every 
VoL.  LIT. 
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know  mucli  about  bufinefs ;  and  that 
he  was  at  bed  a  man  of  mere  outfide, 
without  either  parts,  fubdance,  or 
principle.  How  much  foever  I  dif- 
liked  his  opinion  on  a  fubjedk  that  be¬ 
gan  to  be  more  than  commonly  dear 
to  me,  my  habits  of  acquiefcence  in 
fatherly  wifdom  were  fo  inflexible, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  comply ;  and 
this  finical  piece  of  a  clown,  who 
thought  himfelf  equal  to  any  woman 
in  the  kingdom,  had  the  mortification 
to  be  ablolutely  refufed  by  one  he 
thought  every  way  beneath  him.  ^ 
It  was  then,  or  a  little  before,  that 
the  curate  of  our  parifli  came  in  for 
his  (hare  in  the  farce.  From  him  I 
Aiffered  more  than  from  all  my  other 
admirers.  He  had  much  lelfure  time  ' 
on  his  hands,  which  he  exhauiled 
wholly  in  dancing  attendance  on  me. 
His  flation  and  officiou&efs  gave  him 
immediate  accefs  to  my  Company  at 
di  times :  but  he  was  old,  ugly,  pe¬ 
dantic,  choleric,  and  peevifh  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  degree.  My  diflike  adually 
increafed  in  proportion  to.  his  pro- 
fefiSons  of  regard.  He  was  the  meaneft 
wretch  1  ever  knew,  and  capal^le  of 
the  greateft  vulgariues ;  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  he  afleC^^  an  excef- 
five  tendemefs  for  me,  to  cover  a  fu- 
perior  a|pchment  to  the  good  eating 
and  drifting  it  a£Porded  him  the  fre¬ 
quent  occafions  of  indulging  at  my 
table.  Whatever  his  motives 
,wei^  he  would  not  take  a  denials 
My  want  of  experience  gave  him 
many  advantages  ;  and  he  was  mean 
and  baft  Enough  to  avail. himfelf  of 
all  in  hfa  power.  But  innocence  is 
.the  /rare  of  heaven!  He  called  my 
averfion  to  him  guilt ;  and  with  the 
moftianAIfied  auurmice,  made  ufe  of 
all  the  terrors  and  allurements  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  drive  or  bend  me  to  his 
.terms.  I  even  drove  to  commit  a 
violence  on  my  own  heart,  and  did 
..ail  in  my  power  to  think  him  agree¬ 
able.  But  it  was  impoflible ;  he  had 
not  a  Angle  quality  about  him,  favc 
hie^  affedation  of  piety  and  learning. 


which  I  did  not  very  finccrely  deteft. 
Even  thefe,  religious  as  all  my  pre¬ 
judices  were,  to  me  feemed  much 
more  objects  of  refpeCt  and  reverence 
than  affedion  and  attachment. 

A  new  lover  now  made  his  ap 
pearance  ;  but  his  perfon  and  man 
ners  beggar  all  defeription ;  and  he 
has  made  me  too  often  cry,  to  think 
of  hitting  on  this  occafion  the  true 
ridicule  of  his  character;  yet  there 
certainly  never  was  any  thing  in  hu¬ 
man  fliape  fo  exquifitely  droll  in  one 
feafe,  and  hideous  in  another.  FiJ> 
gure  the  moft  aukward  ilupidity  in 
conjundion  with  every  fpccies  of 
clumfinefs  and  vulgarity,  and  you 
have  fome  idea  of  his  exterior.  What¬ 
ever  he  faid  or  did  vras  fos*  fingularly 
unpleafing,  that 'I  never  could  bear 
without  a  fenfible  mortification,  eith^ 
to  hear  or  fee  him.  But  the  wrctc® 
though  born'  and  bred  in  begg|||| 
and  abje^lion,  had  lately  reccive^^y 
the  death  of  an  uncle  a  confiderable 
fortune.  This  itmde  him  a  ma^pre 
gfely  to  my  fathcr^s  mind,  who  did 
not  value  a  foaw  what  my  huftaitf 
fliould  be,  provided  his  circumft'inces 
promifed  fufficient  fecurity  againfl 
poverty.  Still  my  unfatisfied  heart 
loathed  him  from  firft  to  laft,  as 
much  as  ever  a  fickly  flomach  did  a 
nactfeous  draught*  All  my  friends 
we£e  againfl  me:  his  wesdth,  they 
allcdged,  v|^uld^<upply  the  want  of 
every  other  accompli(|^cnt ;  that  he 
would  be  eafily  managed  ;  that  I 
might  have  all  my  will,*and  do  jufl 
as  I  liked ;  and  that  on  the  whole, 
efpecially  in  point  of  perfonal  merit, 
he  was  at  leafl  not  many  degires  be¬ 
neath  moft  of  his  ruflic  com^itors. 
This  laft  confideration  had  a  good 
deal  of  w^ght ;  I  had  not  yet  feen 
one  man  with  whom  I  could*  |fhomifc 
myfelf  any  red  happinefs.  There 
was  ftill  fomething  wanting  in  them, 
ail  which  I  thought  eflential  to  my 
comfort.  My  h^rt^t  havino^ound 
its  obje<ft,  I  was  injined  tt^jafped, 
^  that  on?" might  ferve  the  purpofes  oi 


4it'  a  hulband  as  well  as  another.  A 
favourite  brother  had  lately  married 
imprudently,  which  vexed  ray  pa¬ 
rents  cxcecdmgly  ;  and  every  one  af- 
fured  me  I  ihould,  by  obflinately  re- 
fifting  their  inclinations  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  greatly  encreafe  their  uneafineis. 
Nothing  could  more  efFe(ftually  have 
deftroyed  all  the  refolutions  I  h^d 
formed  againft  this  unhappy  connec¬ 
tion  :  in  an  evil  hour  I  fubmitted  to 
be  made  wretched  that  they  might 
l^e  pleafed.  God  in  heaven  knows 
with  what  reluAance  I  figned  the 
l^ritings,  and  how  my  timid  heart 
yecoiled  and  died  within  me,  as  I 
vowed  before  his  holy  altar  to  be  the 
property  of  a  man  whom  I  wiftied 
not  to  make  mine !  1  did  not  doubt 
but  this  i^ftance  of  filial  duty  would 
be  one  way  or  other  fuitably  rewar¬ 
ded.  I  thought  it  was  in  my  power 
A  model  this  lump  of  a  hufband  to 
owjfinclination ;  and  though  Hca-  j 
had  made  it  impoflible  for  me  to 
furrender  my  h^rt,  my  adiduities 
to  one  fo  very  undeferving  might 
probably  fupply  that^defed.  In  Ihort, 

I  was  well  nigh  of'  opinion,  that  a 
woman  of  but  ordinary  diferetion 
might  almoft  live  with  any  man*  who 
had  wealth  enough  to  fupport  her 
with  decency,and^ood- nature  enough 
to  allow  what  fenfe  (he  had  its  due 
influence.  The  fex  who,  withoij^:  at¬ 
tachment,  are  much  more  libertine  in 
their  notions  than  the  men,  bi^Ptbo 
frequently  judge  in  thi  Aianner ;  and 
where  a  woman  has  no  heart,  which  , 
is  ofte^i  enough  the  cafe*  they  are 
certainly  right.  But  like  thoulands, 
whofe  natures  are  really  too  fine  for 
life,  I  foon  found  there  could  indeed 
be  ifb  enjoyment  without  an  heart. 
My  hufband,  for  his  part,  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  prevent  that  mu¬ 
tual  ^toidernefs  which  I  trufted  our 
union  ,would  have  produced.  He 
neglefled  his  bufmefs ;  was  the  dupe 
of  every  villaUi^who  wifhed  to  impofc 
on  him ;  wattd  his  fortune  amongfl 
the  '  Ibweft  tmmpany  ;  became  lazy, 


mbulent,  and  fottifh  ;  and  at  lad  by 
Iheer-drinking  brought  on  a  dropfical 
habit,  which  was  potent  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  his  mifcrable  life. 

I  Previous  to  this  event,  my  huf- 
band’s  affairs, by  his  prodigality,  were 
in  great  confufron.  This  he  care¬ 
fully  fecreted  from  me  ;  but  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  pitying 
my  fituation,  generoufly  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  our  circumflances,  and  ur¬ 
ged  me  without  lofs  of  time  to  infill 
on  the  interference  of  my  friends. 
The  material  fervices  this  perfon  then 
did  in  my  behalf  affedled  me  very 
deeply  ;  and  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  if  ever  I  could  be  happy  with 
any,  he  was  the  man.  ^As  foon 
therefore  as  decency  allowed  me  to 
examine  my  feelings,  I  found  him  in 
the  entire  poffeflion  of  my  heart  5  and 
it  pleafed  me  extremely  to  learn  from 
his  condant  attentions,  that  his  wiibes 
were  direfted  to  the  fame  iffue  with 
mine.  But  he  was  a  poor  man,  which 
of  all  other  bad  qualities  my  friends 
mod  difliked  ;  yet,  as  they  had  chofcii 
one  hufband  for  me,  I  thought  it 
was  but  fair  to  let  me  pleafe  myfelf 
in  another.  Indeed  they '  foon  be¬ 
came  fenfible  I  could  not  live  without 
him,  and^humanlty  obliged  them  to 
give  wayt*’  And  now  I  am  once  more 
married  ;  and  fo  much  to  my  liking, 
that  I  flatter  myfelf  Heavcur  gives  me 


this  to  make  up  for  all  I  fufFered  from 
my  lad  hufband,  and  reward  the  fin- 
gular  regard  I  ever  had  for  paternal 


authority.  The  voice  of  thole  who 
gave  me  being,  I  have  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  voice  of  God  ;  and  even 
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make  her  one  way  or  other  ultimately 
{iap4>y,  as  no  one  was  ever  a  loler  in 
the  end  by  well-doing. 

A  Ridiculous  Female  Chara^ler. 

There  is  a  fet  of  females  who 
are  very  difagreeabie  to  fociety, 
whofe  chara«5tcrs  1  have  never  I'een 
touched  upon  in  print;  I  theiefore 
take  up  the  pen,  though  a  mechanic, 
to  give  you  a  Iketch  oi  their  porjtraits, 
as  I  think  they  deferve  to  be  pointed ' 
out  to  deter  others  from  imitating 
them. 

A  wom^n  of  the  complexion  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  piques  herfelf  upon  being 
very  knonuing  in  every  branch  ot  bufi- 
nefs,  and  takes  uncommon  pains  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  her  Ikill 
and  judgment:  If  fhe  fepds  for  a 
tradefman  to  confult  him  upon  any 
point  of  his  pfofellion,  flie  reads  him 
a  long  ledure  upon  the  different  arti* 
zans  Ihc  Pas  employed  in  his  Jine ; 
and  after  infinuating  Ihe  cannot  be 
impofed  upon,  probably  objects  to  his 
terms  as  exorbitant,  and  difmides^ 
him,  after  haying  fruitlefsly  taken  up 
his  time  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Not  long  fince  a  lady  of  this  djfpo- 
fition  fent  for  an  upholftercV  to  per¬ 
form  fome  work  in  her  boufe ;  after 
the  ufuaLledlure,  he  entered  uplpn  his 
commiflioh';  b'lt  from  the'  length  of 
time  that  had  been  taken  up  jn  ’  giv¬ 
ing  him  inftrlK^iions,  it‘  was  impoffible 
to  complete  the-  job  that  njght ;  and 
having  packed  up  hjs  tools,  he  was 
gOTng  to  retire,  Which  Ihc  perceiving, 
locked  him  into  the  room,  and  vowed 
he  ihbuld  not  depart,  till  he.  had  fini 
fhed  the  bufin^fs.  '  He  remonftrated 
in  very  modeft"  terms,  and  afliired  her 
ladyfliip  that  he  had  not  the  materi¬ 
als  about  him  ;  but  this  \yas  of  no  a- 
•  vail,  as  fhe  infilled  upon  it  he  had. 
Finding  himfelf  a  prifoner  inthebed- 
chaniber,  and  knowing  the  inipra<51i 
cability  of  performing  what  the  yW/- 
cious  terruagant  infifted  uppp,  he  l)ad 
no  other  refource  than  making  his, 
^feape  out  of  the  one  pair  of  flairs 
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window,  at  the  rifk  of  his  limbs,  if 
not  his  life. 

Strange  as  this  anecdote  may  feem, 
it  is  literally  true,  and  it  has  had  fuch 
an  effed  upon  the  prifoner’s  brethren, 
that  not  one  will  go  near  hCr  lady- 
Ihip,  whofe  job  dill  reniains  undone, 
and  probably  will  do  all  the  reft  of 
her  life.  Uphojlsterer, 

Anecdote  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

A  CLERGYMAN  of  Neufchatel 
preaching  againft  eternal  dam¬ 
nation,  his  parilhioners  were  fo  dif; 
gu.fted  with  him,  that  they  would  not 
afterwards  fuffer  him  to  enter  the 
church  door  ;  nay,  they  even  pelted 
him.  The  King  hearing  of  it,  orde¬ 
red  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  prieft,  that  he  might  refume  his 
fundion.  The  parfon  now  refumed 
his  fubjedl ;  he  would  not  allow  of 
eternal  damnation  by  apy  means  ;  he 
had  no  objedlion  to  a  limited  time, 
even  a  hundred  thoiifand  years,  but 
not  infinite  punifhment.  The  pa¬ 
rilhioners  woujd  not  fuffer  him  to  go 
on  with  his  fermon,  but  pulled  him 
headlong  from  his  roftrum,  turned 
hjm  out  of  .the  church,  and  again 
pejted  him.  The  King  fent  for  the 
prieft,  and  cepfured  him  for.  his  ab- 
furdity  in  refuming  a  fubje«S  fo  ob- 
noxmus  to  his  hearers  ;  and  faid, 
“  ^nce  my  fubjecls  of  Neufchatel 
are  fo  fond  everlafting  damnation, 

they  have  my  free  leave  to  be  d. - d 

to  all  eternlty,^^ 

BON. MOT. 

QUAKER  lately  giving  his 
evidence  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  made  frequent  ufe 
of  the  words,  alfn  and  liksmiife ; — 

“  Pray,  (faiej  Lord  L-; - gh,) 

why  do  you  vary  theje  words  fo  often, 
have  they  not  .  both  the  fame  fignlfi- 
cation  r?  ‘‘  No  truly,  (faid  the  Qua¬ 
ker,)  their  meaning  i^very  diSfTerent; 

as  for  example,  Mr  (Jm - is  a  judge 

upon  this  bench,  thoti  art  one  atjo^ 
hvLt  not  likewife.**  ' 


Thus  heav’n*bora  Plato  tracM  ih*  Almighty 
caufe 

And  left  the  wpnd’ting  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Alhley  gather’d  academic  b-»ys, 

Thus  gcfitlc  rhomf  n,  ;is  the  fealons  roll. 
Taught  them  to  ling  the  great  Greats  r’s  rraife. 
And  bear  their  poet’s  name  from  poic  C6 


KLEG  r.  To  Spri^ng.  By  thg  late  ingsnkm 
Micuael  Bruce. 


part :  the  iron  North  has  fpent  his 
JL  rage.  •  (day : 

Stern  Winter  now  resigns  the  length’ning 
The  ftormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  afliiage, 
And  warm  o’er  sther  wedern  breezes  play. 

Qf  genial  heat  ?nd  cheat fgl  light  the  fource. 

From  iouthtrn  climes,  beneath  anott^er  iky. 
Thelhn,  returning,  wheels  his  gol;  n  courfe, 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  dy. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  hi«  train 
T.o  his  own  clime,  to  Zcmbla’s  froze'-  ihore, 
Where,  ’thron’d  on  ice,  he  holds  eteiral  reign. 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tem¬ 
ped  s  roar. 

Loos'd  from  the  bands  of  froft,  the  verdant 
ground 

Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  chearfu!  green. 
Again  puts  forth  her  flow’rs  and  all  atound. 
Smiling,  the  chearful  face  of  Spring  is  fecn. 

Behold!  the  trees  ncw-deck  their  wither’d 
boiighsl 

Their  ample  leaves  the  h-  fpitable  plane, 

The  taper  elm,  and  lotly  aih  difclofe, 

'I'hc  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  feene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flow’rs  the  Queen, 

Pi  ts  on  the  robe  ihc  neither  I'cw’d'  nor  fpun. 
The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green, 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  fun. 

{Joon  as  o’er  eaftern  hills  the  morning  peers. 
From  her  lo  v  utfl  the  tnftc4  lark  upfprings, 
And,  chearful  Imging,  up  the  air  Ihe  fleers. 
Still  high  Ihe  n^qunts — ftill  loud  and  fweet 
Ihe  flogs. 

On  the  greep  furze,  cloath’d  o’er  with  golden 
blooms 

That  fiU  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around. 
The  linnet  fits,  and  tricks  his  glofly  plumes, 
Wliile  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  re- 
foutd. 

While  the  fun  journeys  down  the  weftern  (ky, 
Along  the  greenfward,  marked  with  Ronaan 
‘  mound. 

Beneath  the  blit'  efome  fhepberd's  watchful  eve, 
'1  he  chearful  lambkins  dance  an4  frilk 
around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  thofc  who  wifdoni  love, 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flow'ry  road. 
Along  tbc  lovcly  paths  of  Sprin  g*  t  '  rove. 

And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God. 

Thus  Zoroaftcr  ftudied  Nature’s  laws,  , 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wilcfl  of  mankind; 

i 


Thus  have  I  walk'd  along  the  dewy  lawn,— > 
My  fiequcnt  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath 
worn : 

Before  the  lark  I’ve  fung  the  beauteous  dawn. 


And  gather’d  health  from  all  the  gales  of 
morn. 

And.  e’en  when  Winter  chill’d  the  aged  year, 
T  wander’d  lonely  o’er  the  hoary  plain  ; 
rhi-’  frofly  Boreas  warn’d  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempefls,  warn’d  in  vain 

# 

Then  fleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blefs’d  my 
days, 

1  fear’d  no  lofs,  my  mind  was  all  my  ftorc : 
No  anxious  wilhes  e’er  diflurb’d  my  cafe, 
Heav’n  gave  content  and  health — 1  afk’d  no 
more. 

Now  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
'The  vert  al  joy.my  better  years  have  known; 
Dim  in  my  bread  life's  dying  taper  burns. 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  arc 
flown. 

.Starting  and  IhivVing  in  ih*  incondant  wind, 
Mcagic  and  pale,  the  gh'>d  of  what  I  was^ 
Beneath  fome  bladed  tree  I  lie  reclin’d 

And  count  the  fllent  moments  as  they  pafs: 

The  winged  moments,  whofe  nndaying  fpeed 
No  art  can  dop,  or  in  their  CQurle  arred, 
Whefe  flight  (hall  ihortly  count  me  with  the 
dead, 

And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that 


Oft  moniini'-drcams  prefage  approaching  fate. 
And  morning-clj  earns,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghofls,  1  enter  Death’s  dark  gate, 
And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  rlie  helplefs  wail,  the  ihriek  of  wo; 

I  fee  the  mi'ddy  wave,  the  dreary  (bore. 

The  Ijuggilh  dreams  that  lloiAly  creep  belqw, 
which  mortals  vilit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields'  ye  chearful  pbins! 
Enough  for  me  the  church*y ard’s  louely 
mound, 

Where  Melancholy  with  dill  Silence  reigns. 
And  the  tank  grafs  waves  o’er  the  chearlcfs 
gro'jnd.  ' 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  Ihut  of  eve, 

When  fleep  fits  dewy  oi.  thr  lai>’re»*s  eyes. 
The  woild  an«l  all  its  bufy  fodirs  kave. 

And  talk  with  wifdo.'a  where  my  Daphnit 
lies. 
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There  let  me  flccp  forgotten  in  the  clay. 

When  death  (hall  £ut  tbefe  M^eary  aching 

Uefl  in  th<:  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

TUI  ih'  long  night's  gone,  and  the  loft 
morn  ariie. 

’  OD  E.  To  a  FonwTAiN.  By  the  Same, 

O  FOUNTAIN  of  the  wood !  whofe  glafly 
wave 

Slow-welling  from  the  rock  of  years, 

Holds  lo  heav'n  a  mirror  blue. 

And  bright  as  Anna's  eye. 

With  whom  We  fported  on  the  margin 
green : 

My  hand  with  leaves,  with  lilies  white. 
Gaily  deck’d  her  golden  hair, 

Young  Naiad  of  the  vale. 

Fount  of  my  native  wood!  thy  murmurs 
greet 

My  ear,  like  poet's  heav'nly  ftrain  : 

Fancy  piftures  in  a  dream 
The  golden  days  of  youth. 

I 

O  ftate  of  innocence!  0  paradife! 

Jn  Hope’s  gay  garden,  Fancy  views 
Golden  hloftoms,  golden  fruits, 

And  Eden  ever  green. 

Where  now,  ye  dear  companions  of  my 
youth ! 

Ye  brothers  of  my  bofom  !  where 
'  Do  ye  tread  the  walks  of  life, 

Wide  fcattcr'd  o’er  the  world  ?  • 

Thus  winged  larks  forfake  their  native  neft, 
The  merry  minftrels  of  the  morn; 

New  to  heav'n  they  mount  away. 

And  meet  again  no  more. 

All  things  decay,-— the  foreft  like  the  leaf,— 

*'  Great  kingdoms  fall,— the  peopl'd  globe, 
Planct-ftruck.  (hall  pafs  away ; 

Heav’ns  with  their  hofts  expire : 

But  Hope's  fair  vifions,  and  the  beams  of 

Jor# 

’  Shall  chear  my  bofom:  I  will  fing 
Nature's  beauty.  Nature's  birth. 

And  hems  on  the  lyre. 

Vf  Naiads!  b)ue«ey'd  fifters  of  the  wood! 

W'ho  by  old  oak,  or  ftoried  ftream, 

'  '  Nightly  tread  your  myftic  maze, 

V  And  charm  the  wand'ring  moon,  . 

Beheld  by  poet's  eye;  infpire  my  dreams 
With  vi/ions,  like  the  landfcapes  fair 
Of  heav'n's  blifs,  to  dying  faints 
By  guardian  angels  drawn. 

Fount  of  the  f  reft!  in  thy  poet’s  lays 
Thy  waves  (hall  flow :  this  wrcaih  of  flow'rs, 
t  Gather'd  by  my  Anna's  hand, 

I  a/k  to  bind  my  brow. 
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VERSES^  in  the  Stile  of  Spencer,  prefixed  to 
a  Volume  of  Manufeript  Poems, 

NOW,  courteous  reader,  fay  with  what  in¬ 
tent, 

Thcfe  drowfy  ditties  mcan'ft  thou  to  perule  I 
Certes,  I  wot,  becaufe  thy  mind  thou'et  bent 
With  waftel  flights  of  fancy  to  amufe. 

But  thy  unweeting  hopes  will  thee  abufe ; 

For  if  thou  look’d  in  this  dHporting  ftrain, 
To  trace  the  footfteps  of  a  fapiert  Mufe, 

Ah  me !  thine  expectations  will  be  vain— 
Ne  wilt  thou  in  it  find  great  pleafance,  eke  nor 
pain. 

But  be  not  wroth— for  thefe  quaint  roundelays 
Withouten  dulcet  reed,  a  boyifli  elf 
Did  pen,  not  fmit  with  idle  love  of  praife. 

Nor  did  he  court  the  Mufe  for  dirty  pelf. 
But  only  feught  to  entertain  himfclf: 

And  if  devoid  of  woith  thou  doft  them 
ween,  . 

Eftfbons  confign  them  to'  thy  little  Ihelf — 

I  For  ah !  forfend  thdu  fliould’ft  atinoy  thine 

i 

His  madrigals  to  read  fo  meritlefs  and  mean ! 

He  (ftripling  lad!)  can  boaft  no  claflic  fire 
To  warble  wild,  or  nip  with  iatire’s  ftripe, 
Nathlefs  he  yet  may  learn  to  thrum  the  lyre. 
When  he  with  manhood’s  grace  is  fairly 
ripe.— 

Meanwhile'  dull  languor  from  thy  mind  to 
wipe,  ^ 

Straight  to  thy  (helf  for  Maifter  Spencer  go, 
Dan  Pope,  or  Young,  who  deftly  blew  the 
pipe. 

And  hie  to  where  the  welt'ring  wafers  flow. 
And  fit  thee  oo  a  fod,  and  read  their  tales 

of  woe.  J - W - . 

Edin,  May  i6, 

THE  WISH. 

THO'  th*  aftertion  be  odd, 

'Tis  a  talk  which  a  god 
Could  only  difeharge  on  condition. 

That  each  fair  fliould  fubmit 
(As  of  old  they  thought  fir) 

To  a  perfect  and  full  exhibition. 

But,  jefting  apart, 

Let  each  from  his  heart 
Thank  the  p<>w*rs  which  fuch  beauty  have 
(how’d  us: 

And,  whom  either  (hail  blefs, 

Shall,  enraptur’d,  contefs, 

Dignus,  en  !  Deo  vindice  nodus, 

Thefe  knots,  O  that  I  * 

Were  the  god  to  untie  I— 

Yet,  in  life,  what  difafters  await  us! 

Perhap  entre  aouSf 
In  a  fortnight,  or  two, 

Each  Nodus  might  prove  an  Hiatus, 
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blooming  as  thofe  of  the  fpring.  If 
he  himfelf  were  lefs  clear- fighted  thao 


Of  the  latter  he  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  lively  picture.  { 

**  ON^  Chriftmas-day  I  went  to  St 
Peter^s  church,  and  faw  the  Pope  per¬ 
form  mafs  on  that  folemn  occaAon. 
His  Holinefs  went  thro*  all  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  ceremony  with  an  addrefs 
and  flexibility  of  body,  which  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  thofe  who  wear  the 
tiara  ;  who  are,  generally  fpcaking, 
men  bowing  under  the  load  of  years 
and  infirmities.  His  prefent  Holi¬ 
nefs  has  hitherto  fuffered  from  nei¬ 
ther.  His  features  are  regular,  and 
he  has  a  fine  countenance ;  his  perfon 
is  ttraight,  and  his  movements  grace¬ 
ful.  His  leg  and  foot  are  remarkably 
well  made,  and  always  ornamented 
with  lilk  ftockings  and  red  flippers, 
of  the  moft  delicate  conftrudion. — 
Notwithltanding  that  the  papal  uni¬ 
forms  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
fet  off  the  perfon  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  the  peculiar  neatnefs  with 
which  they  are  put  on,  and  the  nice 
adjuflment  of  their  moft  minute  parts, 
fufficiently  prove  that  his  prefent  Ho¬ 
linefs  is  not  infenfible  of  the  charms 
of  his  perfon,  or  unfoliciious  about 
his  external  ornaments.  Though  ver¬ 
ging  towards  the  winter  of  life,  being 
in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  his 
cheeks  ftiH  glow  with  autumnal  rofes, 
which,  at  a  little  diftance,  appear  as 


From  Rome  Dr  Moore  proceeds  to 
Naples,  a  moft  beautiful  city,  fituated 
in  the  bofom  of  a  bay  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  twelve  in  diame¬ 
ter.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  vaft 
amphitheatre,  floping  from  the  hills 
towards  the  fea ;  and  the  whole  fur- 
rounding  country  is  the  moft  delight¬ 
ful  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  computed  at  ^50,000.  Tho* 
Naples  is  admirably  fituated  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  no  kingdom  produces  the 
necefl'aries  and  luxuries  of  life  in 
greater  profufion,  yet  trade  is  but  in 
a  languiihing  condition ;  the  heft  filks 
come  from  Lyons,  and  the  beft  wool¬ 
len  goods  from  England. — ^Thc  chief 
articles  munufa<ftured  here,  at  prefent, 
are  fllk  ftockings,  foap,  fnuff  boxes, 
or  tortoife  Ihells  ;  and  the  lava  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  tables,  aftd  orna¬ 
mental  furniture,  of  marble. — They 
are  thought  to  embroider  here  better 
than  even  in  France. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  city  in  the 
world,  with  the  fame  number  of  in- 
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habitants,' In  which  fo  few  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by 
ixfeful,  or  by  productive  labour,  as  j 
Naples  ;  but  the  numbers  of  prielts,  j 
monks,  fiddlers,  lawyers,  nobility,  ' 
footmen,  and  lazzaronis,  furpals  all  • 
reafonable  proportion ;  the  lall  alone  ■ 
are  computed  at  thirty  or  forty  thou- .  j 
fand. 

“  The  King  of  Naples  (we  are  told) 
is  about  fix  or  feven  and  twenty.  He 
is  a  prince  of  great  activity  of  body, 
and  a  good  conftitution  ;  he  indulges 
in  frequent  relaxations  from  the  cares 
of  government  and  the  fatigue  of 
thinkii^g,  by  hunting  and  other  exer- 
cifes  ;  and  (which  ought  to  give  a 
high  idea  of  his  natural  talents)  he 
never  fails  to  acquire  a  very  confide- 
rablc  degree  of  perfection  in  thofe 
things  to  which  he  applies.  He  is 
very  fond,  like  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
.of  reviewing  his  troops,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  mafter  of  the  whole*  myftcry  of 
the  manual  exercife.  1  have  had  the 
,  honour,  oftner  than  once,  of  feeing 
him  exercife  the  different  regiments 
which  form  the  garrifon  here  :  he 
always  gave  the  w^ord  of  command 
with  his  own  royal  mouth,  and  with 
a  precifion  which  feemed  to  aitonilli 
the  whole  Court.  This  monarch  is 
alfo  a  very  excellent  ftiot ;  his  uncom¬ 
mon  fuccefs  at  this  diverfionisthought 
-  to  have  roufed  the  jealoufy  of  his  Moft 
Catholic  Majefty,  w’ho  alfo  values 
himfelf  on  his  fkill  as  a  markfinan. 
His  Neapolitan  Majefty,  as  1  am  in- 
.  formed,  poiTeftes  many  other  accom- 
pliftunents.  No  king  in  Europe  is 
fuppofed  to  underftand  the  game  of 
billiards  better.^* 

Several  letters  are  employed  in  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  Neapolitan  noblcffc, 
citizens#  lawyers^  clergy,  &c.  w’hich 
-are  not  generally  interefting.  Ti'he 
writer  next  gives  fome  account  of  the 
curh^ities  and  antiquities  found  at 
'Herculaneum  and  Ponipeia.  There 
‘is  a  praclice  in  pioft  towns  in  Italy, 


now  lefs  common  than  forynerly,  that 
of  ftreet  oratory,  of  of  rehearfing 
verfes  from  eminent:  poets,  or  foine 
well  known  hiftorical  faCk,  .with  all 
the  embellilhrnents  of  theatrical  gef. 
ticulation.  The  DoClor  ihentions  fe- 
veral  droll  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
which  he  faw  in  Naples, — He  next 
relates  an  account  of  a  vifit  he  made 
to  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  which  we  find 
nothing  new. — A  very  long  letter  is 
afterwards  taken  up  with  obfervations 
on  pulmonary  confumptions  ;  an  ar¬ 
ticle  rather  extraneous  in  a  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy.^' 
We  fhall  refer  thofe  who  chufe .  td 
confider  them  to  the  book  itfelf. 

(To  be  continued >) 

The  State  and  Behaviour  of  Eni^lifh 
Catholics,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Tear  1780.  With  a  Fienv  of 
their  prefent  Number ^  Wealthy  Cha^ 
raCier^  8vo.  2  /.  Faulder, 
London. 

There  is  no  fubjeCl,  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  literature, 
which  has  given  occafion  to  fo  many 
publications  as  the  Popifh  controverfy : 
j  but  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  traCts, 

I  which  have  appeared  in  this  country, 
have  been  written  in  favour  of  the 
j  Reformation.  In  this  difpute  fome 
I  of  our  Proteftant  writers  have  been 
!  candid  and  impartial,  and  donejuf- 
tice  to  their  opponents ;  but  others 
have  obferved  no  moderation  in  their 
invedives.  They  have  taken  their 
ideas  of  Popery  from  former  ages, 
from  the  days  of  ferocity  and  reli« 
gious  infittuation,  from  horrible  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  beaft  and  the  fcadet 
whore,  from  the  fires  of  Smirlifield, 
and  the  tortures  of  the  inqitifition ; 
and  under  thefe  prejudices,  they^have 
flamed  with  intemperate  zeal,  and 
breathed  that  very  fpirit  of  intole¬ 
rance  and  perfecution,  which  they 
have  juftly  condemned  in  their  ad- 
verfaries.  But  in  this  enlightened 
age,  Popery  aflumes  a  new  formj 
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certed  one  of  the  moft  determined, 
but  moft  wildland  nefarious Tchemes, 
ever  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  any 
nation.  This  was  the  gunpowder-^ 
plot ;  by  which,  had  it  fucceedeJ, 
the  King  and  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  deftroyed  at  one  blow,- 
The  fifth  of  November,  1605,  the 
third  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  was 
the  day  appointed  for  its  execution. 
Providence  again  llrigularly  inter¬ 
fered,  and  the  nation  was  faved  front 
fo  dreadful  a  cataftrophe. 

“  The  fpirit  of  defperation,  or  of 
complete  wlckednefs,  feems  alone  to 
have  planned  this  grand  Icheine  of 
deftrudion.  In  no  part  are  difeove- 
rable  any  views  of  policy  ;  no  pro- 
jed  of  a  revolution  had  been  formed ; 
no  foreign  invafion  was  ready  to  fe- 
cond  their  attempts ;  their  own  party, 
that  is,  the  party  of  Catholics,  was 
not  apprifed  ;  nor  had  they  prepared 
any  one  meafure  for  further  opera¬ 
tions.  The  confpirators,  when  moft 
numerous,  including  their  fervants, 
did  not  exceed  eighty  ;  and  above 
twenty  Catholic  Peers,  fat,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  who  furc- 
ly  were  not  acquainted  with  the  de- 
fign.  A  report  had  indeed  been  pri¬ 
vately  circulated,  that  fomeihi ng, 
they  knew  not  what,  was  in  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  Catholicity. — If 
the  confpirators  really  intended  to 
ferve  their  brethren,  never  was  there 
a  more  misjudged  projed :  for,  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  of  fuccefs  or  detedion, 
their  ruin  was  inevitable.-*- It  has 
been  by  fome  thought  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Catholics,  apprehenftve  of 
the  King’s  favourable  difpofitions  to 
them,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the 
plot ;  and  that  Cecil  well  underftood 
its  whole  rife  and  progrefs.  80  much 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  no  event 
would  have  happened  fo  agreeable  to 
the  views  of  their  enemies,  or  fo 
dreadfully  fatal  to  the  Catholic  caufe. 
Its  elFeds  are  very  fenfibly  felt  to  this 
day.  A  feaft  was  politically  infti- 
tuted  to  perpetuate  its  memory  j  to 
D  d 


and  fenfible  people  are  no  longer  a- 
larmed  at  the  phantoms  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  The  infernal  demons  of  perfe- 
cution  are  baniflied  from  almoji  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  clamours  of  a 
mob,  or, the  declamatory  difeourfes 
of  ignorant,  illiberal,  and  bigotted 
men,  deferve  no  attention :  they  are 
calculated  only  to  deceive,  and  keep 
up  a  mutual  animoftty.  Wc  Ihould 
coolly  and  difpaffionately  attend  to 
this  equitable  maxim,  audi  alteram 
par^em^  that  is,  hear  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ty;  and  do  not  imagine,  that  there 
can  be  n9  truth  or  reafon  in  any  per- 
fuafion  but  your  own. 

The  author  of  this  trad  informs 
us,  that  he  was  educated  in  an  Eng- 
lilh  college  abroad  ;  that  he  is  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  has  lived  and  converfed  with 
people  of  ail  ranks  in  that  profeftion 
at  home  ;  and  made  the  ftudy  of  their 
principles  a  ferious  occupation.  Yet 
he  flatters  himfelf,  that  his  readers 
will  not  think  him  too  much  biafled 
to  his  own  party,  or  too  improperly 
warm  in  his  reprefen tation  of  men 
arid  things.  On  thefe  accounts  he 
appears  to  be  a  writer  who  deferves 
attention. 

He  has  divided  his  performance 
into  two  parts.  In  the  firft  he  has 
given  us  a  general  view  of  the  ftate 
and  behaviour  of  the  Englilh  Catho¬ 
lics,  from  the  Reformation  to  this 
time  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  a  view  of 
their  prefent  number,  wealth,  and 


“  In  every  fociety  will  be  found 
men  of  reftlefs  difpofltions,  of  defpe- 
ratc  fortunes,  and  of  daring  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  there '  now  were  among 
the  Catholics ;  and  bv  them  was  con- 
VoL.  LIL. 
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uined,  though  they  were  thankful 
for  it,  was  after  all  but  a  fpiali  fa¬ 
vour.  The  new  bill  repealed  only 


the  Catholics  was  imputed  its  whple 
atrocity  ;  nor  has  the  fulled  evidence 
of  their  innocence  contributed  to 
wipe  off  the  foul  afperfion  ;  or  their 


^  - ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

moll  lolemJ^  proteftations  beeii  able 
tQ  remove  their  imputation,  that 
they  are  prone  to  feditipn,  foes  to 
public  tranquillity,  apd  fond  pi  bipod. 
Yet  the  tpodefate  part  of  the  natipn, 
which  unfortunately  was  but  fmall, 
did  not  then  think  them  guijty  ;  and  I 
the  King,  in  his  proclamation  for  ap¬ 
prehending  the  confpiratprs,  declares 
it  to  have  beep  the  dcfign  oply  of  a 
few  defperate  rpen.” 

i  ^  ' 

§ome  Catholic  writers  have  eyen 
maintained,  that  the  gunpowder-plot 
Was  only  a  vain  chimera.  This  is 
abiurd*  The  evidence  produced 
has  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
fad.  Yet  it  is  mpft  probable,  that  it 
was  the  fcheme  of  only  a  few  defpe- 
fate  cnthufiafts.  It  could  indeed  be 
no  other.  Such  a  diabolical  confpi- 
yacy  could  not  be  fafely  communi¬ 
cated  to  numbers. 

When  tjie  author  defeends  to  the 
year  I7l'p,  he  gives  “us  thjs  general 
pccount  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  this  country,  and  the  fa¬ 
vour  they  received  by  the  late  ad. 

When  the  parliament  Jatejy  exa¬ 
mined  the  grounds,  from  which  rofe 
the  popular  clannour,  it  was  found 
that  no  fm  Ue  charge,  urged  by  the 
petitioning  Eroteftants,  w;as  true^ — 
The  Cathrdics  taken  no  unfair 
advantage  of  the  Indulgence  granted 
thein;'they  ha4  opened  no  new 
ichools  5  had  built  no  additional  cha¬ 
pels  5  had  inveigled  no  Protefiant 
children ;  had  laboured  to  make  no 
juew  prpfelytes  ;  in  a  word,  they  had 
lived  in  the  fame  retired,  unoffending 
manner,  as  had  been,  fop  many  years, 
their  wonted  pradice.  Their  coun¬ 
tenances  had  perhaps  put  on  a 'more 
chearful  air, — and  did  Englifhmen 
tnyy  them  this  portion  of  happinefs  ? 
^  The  indulgence  they  had  ob- 


King  William ;  thofe  which  related 
to  the  apprehending  ofPppiih  bilhops 
and  prie^s,  and  fubjeded  them,  as 
alfo  Papids  keeping  fchool,  to  per¬ 
petual  imprifpnment ;  like  wife  that 
claqfe  which  di fabled  Catholics  from 
inheriting  or  purchafing  lands.  But 
they  were  not  to  benefit  even  of  this 
indulgence,  unlefs,  within  a  limited 
time,  they  took  and  fubferibed  an 
oath,  in  itfelf  fufficicntly  humiliating, 
which  was  prepared  for  them.  -  The 
other  claufes  of  this  ad,  with  the 
whole  code  pf  other  fevere  and  fan- 
guipary  laws,  remained,  and  do  now 
remain,  in  full  force  agairift  them. 
Yet  the  public  has  been  told,  that  an 
unlimited  tojeration  had  been  granted 
to  Catholics.  Were  the  authors  of 
fuch  niajignant  reports  reduced  to 
their  (late,  the  flayes  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Jamaica  would  have  little 
reafoii  to  cpvy  their  condition.” 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  Eng^ 
land,  according  tp  this  writer’s  ac¬ 
count,  has  rapidly  decreafed  within 
the  prefent  century.  At  thjs  day  it 
docs  not  exceed  6o,cqo.  This  num¬ 
ber,  whfn  oppofed  to  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  (fix  or  feyen  millions  j, 
is  very  incppfiderable.  Brillol  (he 
obferves)  would  think  itfelf  fadly 
depopulated,  if  reduced  6o,oco 
fouls.”  ' ' 

In  his  remarks  on  the  fubjed  of 
their  wealth,  he  fays  : 

The  plan,  who  is  capable  of 
thcpght,  and  who,  from  thought,  can 
form  a  judgment,  will  not  be  induced 
to  believe  that  Englifli  Catholics  can 
be  poireljed  of  richest  They  have  not, 
he  'will  fay,  difpovered  the  philofo- 
pher’s  ftone  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  his 
Catholic  Majefty  has  yet  allowed  them 
to  enter  the  mines  of  Potcfi :  preclu¬ 
ded  from  the  army,  the  church,  the 


bar,  and  from  every  place  of  truft  or 
profit  under  government,  they  have 
XLO  means  of  acquiring;  of  improving, 
or  of  retrieving,  a  fortune.  The 
Pope  indeed  has  riches :  but  it  is  not 
ufual  with  the  See  of  Ronie  to  beftow 
her  earthly  Commodities:  file  receives, 
but  does  not  give; 

We  have,  at  this  day,  but  eight 
peert;  nineteen  baronets;  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  of  land¬ 
ed  prdperty; — Among  the  firft;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  liar!  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  the  Lords  Arundel  and 
Petre,  are  in  polTeflion  of  corifiderable 
eftates;  But  the  Earl  tjf  Surry;  the 
tided  and  only  fon  of  the  Duke,  hav- 
ine:  lately  cOnlbrmCd,  the  large  pof- 
fclfions  of  that  noble  and  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  will  foon  fall  Into  Proteftant 
hands.  The  elded  fon  of  Lord  Teyn- 
ham  has  alfo  left  the  religion  of  his 
father. — Among  the  baronets  are  not 
more  than  three  great  edates  :  Sir 
Thomas  Gafcoigne  has  this  year  alfo 
taken  the  oaths.  Of  the  remaining 
commoners,  with  an  exception  of  four 
or  five,  the  greated  part  have  not,  on  ! 
an  average,  more  than  one  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  in  landed  proper¬ 
ty.  Within  this  year  alone,  we  have 
lod  more  by  the  dcfedtion  of  the  two 
mentioned  gentlemen,  than  we  have 
gained  by  profelytes  fince  the  Revo¬ 
lution.” 

With  refpc(d  to  their  characters  : 

The  lives  of  Catholics,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  obfervcd  to  be  I'egular :  and 
without  panegyrizing  their  virtues, 
to  which  I  am  not  inclined,  I  only 
beg  Protedants  themfelves  to  declare 
their  fentimencs.  Do  they  know,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  his  Majedy’s  do¬ 
minions,  better  men,  better  citizens, 
or  better  fubjeCts  ;  people  more  amen¬ 
able  to  the  laws,  or  more  obfervant 
of  all  the  duties  of  civil  life  ?  Their 
charities,  as  far  as  their  powers  of 
doing  good  extend,  are  great.  Every 
object  in  didrefs  is  a  fellow-creature 
who  calls  fur  relief ;  nor  do  1  know, 


that  Catholics  ever  make  any  didinc- 
tidd  of  perfons;  unlefs  (which  has 
Ibmetimes  happened)  when  Protef- 
tants  have  fird  refufed  aflidaTice  to 
thofe  ot  the  Popifh  perfuafion.” 

In  regard  to  their  abilities,  thefe, 
we  are  informed,  are  fo  moderate, 
that  they  can  never  endanger  the 
conditution  of  England. 

Their  acquired  abilities  arc  not 
at  all  calculated  co  intimidate,  from 
any  fufpicion  that,  fhould  an  occafion 
offer,  they  might  either  form,  i,r  at* 
tempt  to  execute,  fome  grauJ  vlelign 
for  the  fdbverfion  of  this  Procciiant 
government.  In  this  regard,  they 
are  rather,  I  think,  bcldw,  than  above, 
the  common  level.  As  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  inferior  to  that  of  protedants, 
and  as  afterwards  in  life  they  have 
few  inducements  to  improve  th;.ir  un- 
derdandings  by  fuch  application  as 
can  alone  give  llipcriority  to  mental 
talents,  they  generally  red  fatisfied 
with  that  fmall  pittance  of  knowledge, 
which  fome  foreign  college  originally 
iupplied.  Where  circumdances  allow 
it,  they  have  perhaps  travelled — and 
fo  have  their  portmanteaus.  I  'nder 
the  tutelage  of  fome  ignorant,  and 
confcquently  felf-fufficient  pried,  the 
youth  has  feen  objeCts  of  vail  ciirio- 
(Ity  ;  he  has  kiifed  the  Pope’s  dipper, 
he  has  vifited  our  lady  at  Lortruo. 
Thus  qualified,  he  returns,  and  jt  is 
well  if  he  brings  not  with  him  many 
of  the  follies,  and  fome  of  the  vic.s, 
of  the  countries  he  has  paffed  throinj;  h. 
— However,  abdrading  from  the 
part  of  improvement,  which  they  do 
not  pretend  to,  protedant  genilemea 
have  little  more  to  (hew  from  their 
travels  than  the  (bns  of  Cotholics.” 

The  number  and  influence  of  the 
popidi  clergy,  according  to  thi"  wri¬ 
ter,  are  very  inconfiderable  :  Four 
Billiops,  with  a  revenue  not  equal  to 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  about 
three  hundred  and  fixty  prieds. 

**  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  is 
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fources  of  information  could  fupply^ 
and  which  had  any  tendency  to  iiluf- 
trate  the  point.  1  defcribed  the  Qi- 
thollcs  as  they  really  are  ;  and  from 
this  dcfcription,  if  it  be  not  evident 
to  the  weakell  fight  that  all  is  fecure, 
there  muH  be  a  timidity  in  Englilh- 
men,  that  will  ihudder  at  the  moft 
feeble  fuggeftions  of  fancy.  It  is  re* 
lated,  I  think,,  as  an  inltance  of  fingu- 
lar  phrenzy  in  the  heroic  Ajax,  that 
he  took  a  flock  of  Iheep  for  an  hoft 
of  enemies,  'ihe  imagination  of  the 
poet  is  realized  in  the  condm^l  of 
Great  Britain.  For  two  whole  cen¬ 
turies  we  have  been  harmlefs  and  un¬ 
offending  ;  and  at  the  prefent  hour, 
were  an  occafion  offered,  there  is  not 
a  hand  amongfl:  us  which  would  be 
raifed  but  in  defence  of  ids  country.” 

The  general  inference  from  the 
whole  is  this  :  that  the  Catholics  are 
entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  to* 
leration  in  this  kingdom. 

This  writer  has  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  the  Englifh  Catholics  in  a  very 
able  manner.  His  reprefentations  of 
their  prefent  number,  wealth,  and 
charader,  feem  to,  be  juft  and  impar¬ 
tial.  •  He  cenfures  their  condud  in 
many  inftances  freely.  In  others  he 
may  probably  incur  the  animadvcr- 
fions  of  fome  of  his  Proteftant  rea¬ 
ders.  His  performance,  however,  de- 
ferves  an  attentive  perufal.  And  every 
man  of  a  candid  and  liberal  difpofi- 
tion  will  thank  him  for  a  publicaiion, 
which  is  calculated  to  infpire  fenti- 
ments  of  benevolence  and  Chriflian 
charity. 

The  Adventures  cf  a  FIackney 
Coach.  Small  is,  6d.  fcnutd, 
Kearily,  London. 

The  title  of  this  book  feems  to 
give  us  a  fair  promil'e  of  fome- 
thing  agreeable  and  entertaining; 
"^but,  like  many  other ‘promifes,  ends 
in  dilappointment ;  for  though  the 
fubje(ft  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  able 


thought  a  very  handfome  falary  for  a 
gentleman’s  chaplain  ;  and  if  the  rural 
curate  have  twenty  more,'  to  keep 
himfelf,  his  horfe,  and  his  fervant,  it 
will  be  faid  he  is  very  well  provided. 
From  men  thus  broken  by  penury, 
the  frowns  of  an  imperious  patron, 
«.r  by  hard  labour  in  the  fervice  of 
their  neighbour,  governmenment  has 
little  reafon  to  apprehend  machina¬ 
tions  againft  the  ftate  ;  nor  fhould 
the  cftabliihed  church  envy  their  con- 
dlcion,  or  tremble  for  the  fubverfion 
of  her  hierarchy. 

With  regard  to  fchoois,  our  author 
aflures  us, 

‘'  It  was  a  groundlefs  rumour, 
which  lately  prevailed,  that  Catholics 
were  opening  fchoois  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  whereby  the  riling  ge¬ 
neration  of  Proteftants  were  all  to 
be  perverted  to  the  errors  of  Popery. 
The  real  faci  is,  that  we  have  not 
opened  one  new  fchool  fince  1778. 
1‘hc  whole  number  of  thofe  which 
we  have,  are,  I  think,  but  three,  at 
lead  thofe  of  any  note.  There  is  one 
in  Hertfordlhire  ;  one  near  Birming¬ 
ham  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  a  third 
near  Wolverhampton  in  Staffbrdlhire ; 
m  London  are  fome  day-fchools  ; 
and  in  other  pans  may  be,  perhaps, 
little  cftablifliments,  where  old  women 
give  ledlures  on  the  Hornbook  and 
the  Art  of  Spelling.  As  her  lelTons 
convey  no  documents  of  treafon  or 
fedition,  government  need  not  watch 
her  with  any  anxious  attention.” 

The  author  takes  notice  of  foreign 

O 

fchoois  and  nunneries,  and  thinks  it 
impolitic  .and  cruel  to  retain  thofe 
penal  (latutes,  by  which  Britilh  fub- 
jedls  are  compelled  to  implore  the  pro- 
;te<flion  of  France,  or  to  deny  educa¬ 
tion  to  their  children. 

In  the  coiiclufion  he  fays, 

•  «  Tt  was  my  defign  to  demonftrate, 

that  neither  church  nor  ftate  had  any 
thing  to  fear  from  Englilh  Catholics; 
and  to  this  end  I  brought  forward 
every  fpecies  Of  materials,  which  my 


■/ 


harveft  of  the  day,  and  at  prefent  it 
docs  not  confitl  of  above  a  penay/^ 
Fine  preaching,  indeed !  (fays 
the  mifer)  ;  no,  no  ;  you  may-  give 
him,  your  fhilling,.  but  mine  (hall  be 
referved/or  a  nobler  purpoie  ;  it  Ihall' 
go  towards  the  endowing  of  an  ho- 
fpital,  which  I  have  had  in  my 
thoughts  fome  time  ;  and  then  I  lliaii 
have  the  prayers  of  thoufands.”’ — 
“  Away  !  (lays  the  gentleman,  jump¬ 
ing  on  the  pavement),  ’cis  not  in  your 
nature.*’  He  gave  the  Ibldier  his 
mite,  and  quit  the  mifer. 

“  I  was  uneafy  till  I  got  rid  of 
this  dttelled  being,  which  lliortly 
happened. 

“  A  few  days  after  I  took  up  a 
nobler  fubjeft  cf  humanity. 


writer,  aiiord  an  ample  held  tor  wit, 
humour,  and  a  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  this  is,  after  all  the  pains  which 
the  author  has  taken,  but  a  flimfy 
performance  ;  Our  coachman’s  fares 
(as  the  reader,  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  ride  with  him,  will  cafily  perceive) 
are  too  Ihort ;  and  before  any  inte- 
relling  ftory  can  be  told,  or  any  good 
character  drawn  of  one  perfon,  he 
Hops  on  a  fudden,  and  takes  up  ano¬ 
ther.  The  following  extradl  will  fuf- 
ticiently  point  out  .the  author’s  de- 
fign,  and  his  ftiare  of  merit  in  the 
execution  of  it. 

“  The  MISER. 

“  By  this  man’s  corrugated  brow> 
and  watchf  ul  attention  to  his  pockets, 
he  feems  to  be  a  mifer.  —  1  was  not 
miilaken.  He  defired  he  might  be 
taken  to  the  Bank. — He  obferved  a 
perpetual  filence  on  the  way.  A  poor 
old  Ibldier,  with  one  arm,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  begged  a  final  I  portion  of  his 
charity. — He  had  none; — but  he  had 
a  canvafs  bag,  which  contained  what 
would  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but 
his  callous  foul  caught  the  alarm  on 
the  poor  man’s  liipplication,  and  it 
was  hurried  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning  into  his  pocket. 

“  Stay  (lays  he),  I  think  my  maid 
gave  me  a  farthing,  when  Ihe  retur¬ 
ned  from  the  chandler’s  Ihop  this 
1  morning,  if  1  have  it  I  will  give  it  to 
thee.”  He  had  it  not ;  but  a  gentle-  { 
man,  who  begged  to  take  a  feat  with 
him,  offered  to  lend  him  a  Ihilling : 

O  !  by  no  means  (fays  he),  he  is 
but  a  poor  old  foldier  !”  A  poor 
oldfoldier!  (rejoined  the  other),  who 
has  a  better  right  to  your  bounty  ? — 
the  firll,  the  foremoll  in  the  lift  of 
indigence,  once- the  trufty  guardian 
of  that  treafure  you  are  hiding  from 
the  world, — the  glorious  privilege  of 
nature — your  freedom.  Come,  Sir, 
the  giving  of  your  Ihilling  and  mine 
will  never  injure  us,  and  it  will  be  a 
mine  to  him. 

“  Probably  his  little  family  wait 
with  weeping  anxiety  for  the  little 
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She  told  me,  ftie  was  the  wife  of 
an  induftrious  tradefman,  who  had 
been  preffed  on  board  a  tender  off  the 
Tower,  about  fu  weeks  ago  :  that  Ihe 
jiever  knew  calamity  till  then :  Ihe 
fpent  the  refidue  of  his  earnings  en¬ 
deavouring  to  procure  his  difeharge  ; 
the  few  friends  Ihe  had  were  as  poor 
as  herfeif,  and  Ihe  ceafed  to  perfevere 
in  the  purfuit  the  laft  week,  giving 
herfeif  up  to  her  furrows.  “  Yes, 
indeed,  (fays  her  little  one),  iny 
mammy  does  nothing  but  weep,  night 
and  day,  though  I  do  every  thing  in 
tny  power  to  pleafe  hcr.’^  I  gave  the 
poor  comfortlefs  woman  an  affurance 
of  her  hulband’s  difeharge,  cod  what 
it  would :  her  thanks  were  too  much 
for  me  to  liften  to.  I  relieved  her  for 
the  prefent,  and  defired  her  little  girl 
might  call  on  me  every  week,  till  flie 
was  reftored  to  her  health, — and  her 
hufband.” 

A  lady,  fiiortly  after,  mentioned 
this  circumltance  to  her  companions, 
as  I  was  taking  them  to  this  excellent 
woman’s  beneht ;  with  the  concluhve 
part,  that  ihe  had  not  only  releafed 
the  hufband,  but  redored  them  to 
eir  former  comfortable  dtuation, 
with  her  own  bounty,  and  that  of  the 
admirers  of  her  benevolence.” 

With  regard  to  thefe  two  occu¬ 
piers  of  our  Hackney-Coach,  there 
is  nothing  either  in  the  occurrences 
related,  or  the  obfervations  on  them, 
new,  driking,  or  inhru<divc.  Nor 
can  we  in  any  of  the  other. characters 
difeover  the  marks  of  tade  and  genius 
which  fo  eminently  didinguiihed  the 
tmly  original  writer  whom  our  author 
ieems  ambitious  of  imitating.  A 
fervile  copy  of  Sterne'^  peculiarity  of 
^xpreflion,  his  fuddeii  tranfitions,  ex¬ 
clamations,  &c.  without  his  force, 
fpirit,  and  fenfibility,  will  never  re¬ 
commend  a  writer  to  public  attention. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  this  pre¬ 
tender  to  literary  fame,  like  one  of 
Penelope’s  fui tors,  .affumes,  the  garb, 
and  handles  the  bow  of  UlyiSes,  whild 


he  has  neither  drength  nor  IkiU 
enough  to  make  ufe  ot  it. 

In  a  part  of  this  performance^ 
which  bears  the  title  of  Garrick’s 
Funeral,  we  meet  with  fome  very  fe- 
vere  driCtures  on  that  gentleman’s 
conduct  as  a  manager  :  the  obferva¬ 
tions  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
founded  on  truth  ;  they  are  written, 
however,  with  a  degree  of  al'perity 
that  carry  with  them  apparent  marks 
of  prejudice*  Such  reflections  had, 
in  our  opinion,  much  better  have  been 
lupprelTcd,  and  Mr  Garrick’s  faults 
buried  with  him. 

Towards  the  conclufien  of  this 
little  work,  we  are  prefented  with  a 
copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Spran* 
ger  Barry,  called  the  Funeral  of  Lear, 
written,  mod  probably,  by  the  author 
of  the  Adventures  of  a  Hackney 
Coach,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
left  on  the  feat.  The  poem  is  very 
unequal;  but  fome  of  the  lines  are 
not  without  poetical  merit,  efpecially 
the  following,  which  we  meet  with 
at  the  conclufion. 

MELPOMENE. 

ALL  that  my  Shakfpeare's  energy  expreft, 
Shone  in  his  fancy’s  mirror  finely  dred  ! 

His  was  my  tender  Otway’s  lovely  page. 

The  biilliant  tieafure  of  a  w.'vithlels  age* 

Full  oft— when  weeping  Jafficr  treads  the 
ftage, 

(When  fieril breads  his  l«ad  of  anguifhbear!) 
Shall  faithful  Mcm’ry  ibrrow  on  the  page. 

And  vainly  wiOi — for  him  that  fbould  be 
there. 

Shade  of  Varanes*— take  this  ibothing  verfe, 
I'hc  plaintive  tribute  of  a  forrowing  Mufe! 
Thy  great  pcrfeCtioi.s  could  her  pow’rs  rc* 
hearfe. 

Immortal  Shakfpeare  (hould  her  numbewy 
ch  ufe. 

Full  oft  refulgent  Fancy  fhall  behold 
Othello’s  piercing  wt>ts!— and  frantic  Lear  I, 
While  Genius,  bending  o’er  thy  hallow’d  f 
mould. 

Gives  the  fad  ligh,  and  fympathetic  tear! 

Clofe  your  fad  rites,  for  anguifh  finks  my 
child, 

Rife,  my  Cordelia— thro*  this  temped  wild, 
.Vc’ll  ftek  the  bofom  of  AfRiCtion’s  cave— 

And  fink  together  to  tlie  peaceful  grave. 
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digefted  their  matter,  and  that  they 
had  minutely  exaniined  the  objedls 
on  which  their  reports  were  groun¬ 
ded.  Two  objects  appeared  to  have 
principally  excited  their  attention  ;  to 
accelerate  the  payment  or  colledlioit 
of  the  taxes,  and  to  bring  the  public 
money,  difperfed  through  various  of¬ 
fices,  into  the  Exchequer  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible.  Hence  proceed  their  ob- 
I'ervations,  with  refpe<fl  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax  ;  and,  from  their 
defire  that  as  little  as  poflible  of  the 
public  money  Ihould  be  confumed  in 
falaries  to  thofe  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  arofe  their  opinion  and 
wilh,  that  fome  of  the  public  boards 
Ihould  be  confolidated.  With  refpeft 
to  the  colledlors  and  managers  of  the 
land-tax,  he  was  not  perfedtly  clear 
that  it  would  be  of  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public,  to  make  them  pa/ 
into  the  Exchequer  the  national  mo¬ 
ney,  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  colle<5led. 
In  many  cafes  it  was,  if  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  at  leafl.  very  difficult  :  For 
though  the  colledlors  of  the  excife 
couM  eafily  get  bills  for  the  fmall 
films  that  they  weekly  or  monthly  re¬ 
mit,  yet  the  colle(5tors  of  the  land-tax 
having  much  larger  remittances  to 
make,  undoubtedly  found  it  no  eafy 
matter  at  times  to  get  good  bills  for 
fuch  large  fums.  It  was  perhaps  alfo 
not  very  juft  to  the  collectors  to  take 
the  money  out  of  their  hands  imme¬ 
diately  ;  becaiife  their  allowances  were 
fo  very  fmall,  that  it  was  only  the  ufe 
of  the  public  money  that  rendered 
their  place  defireable.  Indeed  the 
receiver-general  of  the  land-tax  for 
London  and  Weftminfter  paid  his 
collections  every  w’eek  into  the  Trea- 
fury  ;  and  the  receiver  for  Kent, 
whofe  collection  amounted  anniiilly 
to  80,000  1.  when  the  tax  was  at  fjur 
(hillings  in  the  pound,  remitted  as  fall 
as  he  received  it ;  but  then  it  was  to. 
be  confidered,  that  the  pounuage 
upon  fuch  great  fums  made  ample 
amends  to  the  receivers,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  money  which  they  loii  by 


Ever  way  the  venial  fpringi 
Here  her  earUcft  tribute  bring! 

None  but  hallow'd  f  >uts  prefume. 

To  appr  ‘ach  thy  facred  tomb  ! 

Peaceful  (lumbers  wait  thy  refl, 

Such  as  wait  th':  truly  blefl! 

And  till  fu^ls  are  call'd  to  rife, 

1*0  take  their  flation  in  the  fkirs. 

Our  facred  choir  to  thy  dear  mem’ry  true, 
Shall  here  with  Fame  attend  !*~dear  Lear, 
adieu  !’* 


Whether  thefe  verfes  ever  made 
their  appearance  in  print  before,'  we 
cannot  fay  ;  certain  it  is  that,  confi- 
dering  the  fubjeCl,  they  come  rather 
late  ;  as  does  alfo  another  chapter  on 
Pr  Dodd’s  execution.  But  a  book, 
unfortunately  for  authors,  muft  con- 
11ft  of  fo  many  pages,  and  be  fpun 
out  forne  way  or  other ;  what  has  a 
poor  writer  to  do,  therefore,  but  to 
fill  it  up  as  well  a?  he  can  with  fome- 
thing  which  he  has  ready  cut  and 
dried  for  the  occafion  ?  C. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 


-  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thurfday^  May  im. 

Qn  a  Motion  for  continuing  the  Com* 
mijpon  for fating  the  Public  Accounts* 

LOPp  NORTH  nioved,  that  the 
Houfe  Ihould  refolve  itfelf  into 
a  Committee  to  take  into  confidera- 
tioii  the  feveral  reports  from  the  Com- 
iniffioners  of  Public  Accounts.  In 
confequence  of  this  motion  the  Spea¬ 
ker  left  the  chair.  * 


LORD NORTHhtg^nv^xth  ^  warm 
the  gentlemen  who  corn- 


panegyric  on 
pofe  the  Commillion  of  Accounts, 
'i'heir  diligence  was  remarkable  ; 
their  zeal  und  induftry  had  embraced 
a  variety  of  objeds  ;  and  their  abili¬ 
ties  had  enabled  them  to  make  four 
reports  to  the  Houfe,  which  were 
drawn  up  v/ith  a  precifion,  concife- 
xiefs,  perfpicuity,  and  clearnefs,  which 
Wanifeftly  proved  that  they  had  well 


f 
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prompt  payment.  But  it  was  not  fo 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  in 
fome  counties  the  tax  amounted*  to 
19,000 1,  in  others  to  15,000!.  and 
in  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
to  no  more  than  8000 1.  The  poun¬ 
dage  upon  thofe  fuins  could  never 
enable  the  receivers  to  fiipport  them* 
ftlves,  and  pay  a  colle(f>or  and  a  clerk, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  do ;  and 
thofe  expences  fo  reduced  the  emolu¬ 
ments  arifmg  from  poundage,  that  if 
they  were  not  allowed  to  keep  the 
public  money  in  their  hands  for  fome 
time,  their  places  would  fcarcely  be 
worth  20 1.  a-year  to  them.  There¬ 
fore  he  did  not  agree  exadlly  with  the 
Commiffioners  in  their  opinions,  that 
the  receivers  Ihould  be  made  to  pay 
as  quick  as  they  receive.  However, 
he  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
propriety  of  adopting  fome  means, 
by  which  the  receivers  fhould  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  much  earlier  than  they 
do  at  prefent.  As  the  law  now 
hands,  they  are  bound  to  make  their 
payment  in  twenty  days  after  they 
have  received  the  tax  ;  but  then  this 
law  was  feldom  complied  with ;  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bills 
f6r  large  fains,  to  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  alluded,  perhaps  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  the  law  could  be  enforced. 
However,  he  Ihould  propofe  to  en¬ 
large  this  term  to  thirty  or  forty  days ; 
and  to  make  the  receiver  forfeit  his 
poundage  on  all  the  money  that  he 
Ihould  not  have  paid  in  within  the' 
time  fpecified  by  law.  This  regula¬ 
tion  Ihould  extend  to  the  colleiflors, 
and  ilfo  to  the  cle  -  ks  of  the  conimif- 
fioncrs.  By  thefe  means  the  money 
would  he  brought  more  fpeedily  into 
the'  Exchequer  ;  and  the  public  would 
have  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
colledion  of  a  tax,  which,  from  the 
report  of  the  Commiffioners,  did  not 
coll  the  nation  more  than  lod.  half¬ 
penny  a- pound  paid  to  all  the  people 
concerned  in  colledling  it. 

With  refpe(51:  to  confolidating  fome 
of  the  public  boards,  fuch  as  the  fait, 


pedlars,  and  hawkers,  and  hacknev- 
coach  boards,  he  did  not  think  th/at 
the  faving  to  the  public  would  be  more 
than  a  tritle  ;  the  whole'  expcncc  of 
col!e<^ing  the  tax  on  haw’kcrs  and 
pedlars,  did  not  exceed  i8ool  a-year ; 
and  1000 1.  ('f  this  fum  was  paid  to 
riding  furveyors,  who  mull  be  con- 
tinued  ;  and  as  it  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice,  even  in  private  families,  when 
(Economical  arrangements  tvere  to  be 
I  made,  to  allow  an  old  fervant  his 
wages  for  life,  even  after  his  office  is 
aboliflied,  fo  it  would  be  but  common 
humanity  to  continue  to  the  prefent 
officers  their  falaries  for  life  ;  fo  that 
the  faving  mull  he  but  fmall  at  bell, 
and  cbuld  not  take  place  during  the* 
lives  of  the  prefent  polTelTors  of  thofe' 
employments  that  the  Commiffioners 
of  Accounts  wifhed  to  have  confoli- 
dated.  The  Commiffioners’  of  hack¬ 
ney-coaches  were  ufeful,  not  only  for 
the  collc<5bon  of  the  tax,  but  even  to 
the  police;  for  they  could  punilli  an 
impertinent  or  extorting  hackney- 
coachman,  more  effedually  than  a 
juilice  ©f  peace  could,  by  taking  his 
figure  away,  which  the  juftice  of  peace 
has  no  powder  to  do.  The  bufinefs  of 
the  falt-office  board  w^as  extremely 
well  executed  at  prefent  ;  as  was  that 
indeed  of  the  twro  boards  alluded  to  ; 
and  Parliament  wmuld  confider  w’he- 
ther  it  w’ould  be  proper,  for  a  trifling 
faving,  to  heap  too  much  bufinefs 
lipon  one  board  by  a  confolidation, 
and  run  the  rifk  of  throwing  all  into 
confufion,  when  at  prefent  the  bu- 
finefs  w^as  done  extremely  well  by  three 
boards,  which  were'  by  no  means  a‘ 
heavy  expence  to  the  public  ;  indeed, 
it  was  remarkable,  that  there  w’as  not 
a  natiou  in  Europe,  whofe  taxes  were 
colle(5led  with  fo  little  expcnce  as 
thofe  of  England 

With  refped  to  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  that  advifed  the  Houfe  to  caufe 
the  balances  in  the  ha**ds  of  various 
great  accountable  offices,  he  agreed 
perfeiElly  in  opinion’  with  the  Com¬ 
miffioners :  and'as  tbdfe  balances  a-' 


mounted  to  more  than  334,000 1.  he 
would  propole,  that  a  bill  Ihould  be 
brought  in  to  make  the  officers  allu¬ 
ded  CO  by  the  Commiffioners,  to  pay 
in  the  different  fums  in  their  hands  ; 
and  alio  to  indemail’y  them  from  any 
demands  that  might  be  made  upon 
them  for  thole  fums.  The  report  re¬ 
lative'  to  the  Poll  Office  had  made  the 
Board  of  Treafury  enquire  into  the 
payments  of  that  department ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  colledors  of  the 
crofs  roads  did  not  pay  in  their  mo¬ 
ney  till  it  had  been  due  three  months, 
while  the  other  departments  in  the 
Poll  Office  paid  every  week  ;  and  as 
no  reafon  had  appeared  why  the  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  one  Ihould  not  be  as 
prompt  as  from  the  other  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  the  collectors  for  the  crofs 
roads  Ihould  pay  as  fall  as  they  col- 
ledled. 

As  the  Houfe  mull  be  fenfible  that 
great  advantages  had  arifen  from 
the  Commiffion  of  Accounts,  fo  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  continue  thofe 
advantages  to  the  nation,  by  a  re¬ 
newal  of  that  Commiffion  for  another 
year ;  he  wmuld  therefore  move  for  a 
bill  for  that  purpofc  ;  and  after  that 
inllrudlions  Ihould  be  given  to  thofe 
who  Ihould  be  named  to  bring  it  in, 
to  infert  a  claufe  in  it,  by  v/hich  the 
extraordinaries. of  the  army  Ihould  be 
referred  to  their  confideration.  His 
Lordlhip  then  moved  three  refolu- 
tions:  The  firft,  that  the  Chairman  be  ; 
inftrudled  to  move  the  Houfe  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  the 
more  fpeedy  payment  of  the  land-tax 
into  the  Exchequer.  The  fecond,  for 
a  bill  to  compel  certain  perfons,  to  be 
therein  mentioned,  to  pay  into  the 
Exchequer  the  balances  of  public  mo¬ 
ney  that  remain  in  their  hands  ;  and 
to  indemnify  them  from  any  demands 
that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon 
them  for  thofe  balances.  And  the 
third,  for  a  bill  to  continue  for  ano¬ 
ther  year  an  a6l,  intitled.  An  a(fl  for 
appointing  Commiffioners  to  take  and 
ftatc  the  public"  accounts,  &Ci  Ha- 
VoL.  LIE 
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not  fatisff  the  people  without  doors, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  gone  any 
great  length  to  comply  with  their 
petitions,  and  introduce  a  great  and 
important  reform  into  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money. 

The  noble  Lord  (hewed  (uch  a  re* 
fp€«5l  for  old  eftalililhments,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  habits  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  fo  many  years  at  the 
Treafury  Board,  that  he  verified  the 
obfervatibn  of  the  wife  man,  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  Ihould 
walk,  and  in  his  old  age  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.’*  His  Lordftiip  had 
rejected  the  full  and  plentiful  harveft, 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  offer 
him  laft  year  in  one  of  his  bills ;  and 
he  contented  himfelf  with  gleaning 
hete  and  there  an  ear  through  the 
field  ;  but  when  he  rubbed  it  in  his 
hand  and  blew  upon  it,  behold  it  was 
nothing  but  chaff. 

He  took  occafion,  after  diverting 
himfelf  and  the  Houfe  with  a  great 
deal  of  wit  at  the  noble  Lord’s  ex¬ 
pence,  to  pay  the  Commifiioners  of 
Accounts  a  handfome  and  ferious 
compliment.  He  faid,  he  was  far 
from  meaning  to  cenfure  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
they  were  entitled  to  his  applaufe  and 
Co  his  thanks,  and  to  the  approbation 
of  all  ranks  of  people.  They  had 
ihewn  themfelves  to  be  men  of  fenfe, 
of  integrity,  and  of  ability,  as  public 
accomptants.  Their  reports  did  them 
the  higheft  honour  and  credit.  As 
pieces  of  literary  compolition,  he  ne¬ 
ver  faw  ftile  and  manner  fo  happily 
fuited  to  a  fubje^.  It  was  neither 
too  elevated  nor  too  low,  but  clear, 
cprreet,  nervous,  and  intelligible ; 
more  nicely  adapted  to  the  occafion 
rtan  ahy  pieces  of  writing  he  had 
dyer  fera  in  his  life.  He  hoped  that 
^  ^nrlemen  wpuld  be  well  rewar- 
jOrf  for  their  labours.  Undoubtedly 
tScy  ought  to  be  paid,  and  paid  libc- 
ra:lly,  and  whenever  that  propofition 
made,  he  promilcd  to  give  it  his 
inutj  fupporu 


Mr  Burke  faid,  in  the  courfe  of  hit 
fpeech,  that  he  neverthelefs  would 
oppofe  continuing  the  prefent  Com- 
milHoners;  not  thathe  hadthefmalleff 
objection  to  them  as  public  accomp¬ 
tants.  If  any  firangers  were  to  be 
employed  as  Commimoners,  he  knew 
none  more  capable  than  they  had 
(hewn  themfelves,  but  he  would  never 
give  up  the  argument,  that  appoint¬ 
ing  Commiffioners,  who  were  not  in 
Parliament,  was  a  fcandalous  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  that  Houfe„ 
and  of  powers  which  they  held  in 
truft  only,  and  could  uot  give  out  of 
their  hands  into  the  hands  of  others, 
in  conformity  to  the  old  maxim  of 
delegatus  non  potejl  delegare* 


LORD  NORTH  made  a  long  and 
very  able  reply  to  Mr  Burke,  in  which 
he  not  only  defended  his  own  con- 
duft,  but  by  ftrong  and  unanfwerabic 
arguments  proved,  that  a  Committee 
of  that  Houfe,  fent  up  (lairs,  could 
not  poffibly  have  done  the  fame  bu* 
finefs  with  the  fame  effedl  Neither 
could  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  nor  any  other  of  the  Ac- 
comptants  already  eftabliihed.  He 
fpoke  of  the  reports  and  of  the  Com- 
miilloners  in  terms  of  the  warmed 
praKe,  and  faid,  fome  perfons  might 
fay,  what  a  report  of  ten  or  twenty 
pages  only  !  is  that  all  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  I  whereas,  if  a  Committee  had 
g9ne  into  a  room  above  ftairs,  their 
report  would  have  been  voluminous. 
Undoubtedly  it  would ;  but  would  it 
have  been  equally  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible  ?  Every  body  knew  it  would 
not  ;  and  the  reafon  was,  the  Com- 
mifConers  had  completely  confidered 
and  digeded  their  thoughts,  before 
they  drew  up  their  reports,  which 
Committees  above  dairs,  for  a  thou- 
fand  obvious  reafons,  never  could, 
nor  never  did.  His  Lordftiip  faid 
further,  beyond  all  queftion  the  Com- 
millloners  mud  be  paid.  No  Gentle¬ 
man  could  poflibly  have  imagined  the 
contrary.  He  had  origtnaSy  intea* 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


[  ded  to  Tiare  inferted  a  claufe  for  that 
I  purpofe  In  the  bill,  but  at  the  rcqueft 


employed ;  they  had  proved  theov- 
felves  able^  hoheft,  and  upright  rhen^ 
and  liad  his  warm  applaufe*  He 
thanked  Lord  North  llkewife  for 
taking  the  matter  out  of  his  hands ; 
and  aifured  him  that  he  did  To  iin- 
cerely^  both  as  a  private  and  a  public 
man.  During  a  wai*  like  that  this 
country  was  now  engaged  In,  there 
ought  always  to  fubfiil  a  Commidion 
of  Accounts.  Of  the  preient  Com* 
miOioa^  he  argued  welh  and  he  gave 
the  noble  Lord  credit  {qt  it.  The 
noble  Lord,  by  taking  the  matter 
out  of  his  hands,  gave  it  weight,  and, 
he  doubted  not,  would  enfure  its  fuc- 
ceTs.  The  Colonel  took  notice  of  the 
noble  Lord^s  declining  to  claim  any 
powers  of  wit,  and  compTimented  him 
on  his  pofTeffing  a  great  deal.  If  he 
had  not  fhewn  much  that  day,  it  was 
becauie  he  flood  on  good  and  firna 
ground,  where  fenie  and  feriournefs 
well  became  him,  and  where  jokes 
and  wltticifms  were  altogether  unne* 
cefTary.  Jf  the  noble  Lord,  however^ 
bad  not  that  day  been  witty  himfel^ 
he  had  been  the  caufe  of  wit  In 
others. 

Lord  North*s  motions  paiTed^ 
Friday^  May  ii. 

M^  ORD  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
m  three  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  ezpe* 
ditlng  the  returns  ^  the  land-tax, 
bringing  fundry  bajanccs  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  navy  treafurers  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  for  prolong ing  the 
comnai^on  of  accounts. 

LORD  NUGEJVT  toSc  to  ^clarc 
his  opiniocQ,  that  every  part  of  the  re¬ 
ports  on  which  thefe  b^s  were  foun¬ 
ded  deferved  attention,  and  that  every 
meafure  therein  fugge&ed  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  He  differed 
from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  bdue  rib¬ 
band  refpedting  public  occonomy,  for 
he  thought  that  no  faving,  however 
fmail,  in  times  like  thefe,  Ihould  be 
negle^ed ;  our  falvation  depended 
on  frugality  :  as  the  policy  of  F rance 
led  her  to  protract  the  wax>  in  order 


of  gentlemen  oh  the  other  fide  of  the 
Hottfe,  he  had  omitted  it;  and  now 
ft  was  the  defire  of  the  CoinmifSoners 
themfelves,  that  their  labours  might 

f recede  their  reward,  and  that  the 
loufe  might  be  fully  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  deferts  before  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  trouble  was  required. 
His  Lordfhip  west  through  all  Mr 
Burke^s  remarks,  and  replied  to  them 
one  by  one  ;  at  length  he  faid,  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  anfwered  every  thing 
but  hU  wit,  and  that,  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge,  was  unanfwerable ; 
the  hon.  gentleman  being  greatly  his 
iuperior  in  that  refpeil. 

COLONEL  BARRE  fpoke  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  began  with 
afking  the  noble  Lord,  what  part  of 
ttie  proceedings  of  the  Commiffioners 
of  Accounts  he  could  point  out  as  a 
matter,  to  the  execution  of  which  a 
committee  of  members  of  that  Houfe 
would  not  have  been  competent  ?  .  It 
was  true,  that  the  reports  of  the  com- 
oiittecs  above  ftairs  were  not  equally 
accurate  and  fatisfaAory  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commidioaers  of  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  what  was  the  reafon  of 
the  differencer  The  committees  above 
ftairs  were  not  armed  with  the  fame 
powers.  They  could  not  give  an 
opiniou ;  they  were  abfolutely  bound 
down  to  fa^s,  and  therefore  a  volume 
of  crude,  undigefted  evidence,  fcarcely 
intelligible,  and  which  few  members 
of  the  Houfe  gave  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  read,  and  when  they  did, 
fewer  ftlll  could  underftand,  generally 
formed  therr  reports.  After  defran- 
ting  for  fome  time  on  the  great  im¬ 
propriety  Q&  delegating  the  duty  of 
the  Houfe,  and  giving  its  authority 
to  men  who  were  not  members,  the 
Colonel  differed  from  his  hon.  friend, 
and  faid,"  he  would  father  have  the 
f  refent  Commiflioners  than  none. — 
Next  to  the  committee  of  members, 
he  iboiild  prefer  the  gentlemen  now 
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to  reduce  us  by^  imp9veri{hing  our  fi¬ 
nances,  knowing  that  though  Britifli 
touragc  is  not  to  be  withftood,  the 
refouCces  of  Britain  are  not  inex- 
haufiible.  ‘  He  reprobated  the  doc¬ 
trine' held  out  by  Mr  Burke  on  a  pre- 
ireding  day,  and  faid;  that  fo  far  was 
he  from  thinking  that  the  commif- 
fi6nefs  of  accounts  deferred  ridicule 
fdr-  fuggefting  trivial  reformations, 
that  he  would  recommend  to  them 
refearches  ftill  more  minute,  and 
fliould  be  happy  to  find  them  report¬ 
ing  a  means  of  faring  even  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  It  ' 
was'Jl  maxim  frequently  in  the  mouth 
of'the  late  Duchefs  of  Marlborough, 
Thke  care  of  (hillings,  and  guineas 
will  take  care  of  themfelves  this 
rule  might  not  improperly  be  adop¬ 
ted*  in  our  (late  oeconomifts ;  for  if  the 
fmaller  objcdls  of  frugality  were  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  would  follow  of  courfc. 

Mr  BURKRi  in  a  ftile  of  good- 
Hatured  raillery,  diverted  the  Houle 
at  the  rioble  Lord’s  expence,  in  a 
fpecch  of  confiderable  length.  His 
Lord  (hip,  he  faid,  had  tm  (taken,  in 
fuppdfing  that  the  commiirioners  of 
accounts  were  ridiculed,  or  that  tri¬ 
vial  reformations  were  thought  un- 
.worthy  of  attention ;  the  commif- 
fi oners,  on  the  contrary,  had  received 
great  applaufe,  and  as  mere  accomp- 
tants  certainly  del'erved  it ;  but  what 
he  made  a  fiibied  of  ridicule  was 

.  %  I  w  • 

this,  that  when  weighty  and  ferious 
reformation  was  iiecelTary,  trifling 
‘ones  only  were  recommended  by  the 
Minifter. '  Had  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
pofed  important  matters,  he  certainly 
would*  have  treated  them  with  gra¬ 
vity,  but  trifles  were  always  confider- 
ed  as  proper  objects  of  jeft  and  mer¬ 
riment  ;  nor  was  it  generous  in  admi- 
iiiftfation  to  preclude  Gentlemen  from 
laughing,  when  a  laugh  was  the  only 
good  thing  that  could  poflibly  be  de¬ 
rived  from  their  plans.  The  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  had,  he  was 
ready  to  allow,*  given  fignal  proofs  of 


his  accuracy  and  ability  in  yefterday^s 
bufmefs  ;  but  his  Lordfliip  had  at  the 
fame  time  difplayed  induliry  in  grafp- 
ing  at  objedfs  the  mod  infignificant 
imaginable  ;  and  it  was  impofllble, 
therefore,  that  the  admiration  which 
his  Lordlhip’s  talents  excited,  could 
be  felt  without  fome  mixture  of  rili- 
bility. — If  the  noble  Lord  had  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  making  chains  for 
the  neck  of  a  flea,  or  houfehold  uten- 
fils  to  be  contained  in  a  nut-fhell,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  executed  his 
i  work  with  great  exa^lnefs,  and  it 
I  might  have  borne  the  microfeope 
very  well.  In  that  cafe,  as  well  as 
in  this,  he  could  not  have  denied  the 
ingenious  mechanic  his  admiration  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  expelled  he  lliould 
contemplate  the  toys  with  gravity. 

The  noble  Lord,  however,  who  had 
given  his  fentiments  on  this  occafioii, 
leemed  quite  in  love  with  trifles,  and 
thought  them  of  more  confequence 
than  larger  objedls :  His  Lordlliip 
had  recommended  a  clofe  attention 
to  fmall  favings,  with  a  degree  of 
earneftnefsand  emphatic  gefture,  that, 
without  any  ofFenflve  idea,  brought 
to  his  recollection  a  fmall,  yet  very 
'  fpirited  animal,  a  cat  ;~he  feemed  to 
fee  that  watchful  creature  attacking 
a  little  moufe,  with  as  much  vigour 
and  exertion  of  nerve,  as  the  lion 
could  employ  againll:  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  prizes  he  might  happen  to  af- 
fail ;  Juft  in  like  manner  the  noble 
Lord  had  vehemently  gralped  fmall 
articles  of  profufion  ;  .but,  after  all,  it 
was  mewing  inftead  of  roaring. 

A  very  lage  maxim  of  the*  Duchefs 
of  Marlborough  had  been  quoted  by 
his  Lordfliip  ;  and  though  it  was  a 
new  kind  of  precedent  to  borrow 
rules  of  houfehold  economy  for  na¬ 
tional  aft'airs,  he  entirely  agieed,  that 
the  application  was  pertinent ;  for  iii 
truth  it  had  been  the  polity  of  admi- 
niftratiou,  in  this  bufinels,  to  fave 
(hillings,  and  leave  the  cafe  of  guineas 
to  theinfeives ;  a  few  contemptible 
favings  had  been  fiiggefted,  but  mil- 
.  lions  that  had  been  fqiiandered  in 
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America  were  wholly  unattended  to. 
^ The  noble  Lord  had  recommended 
one  branch  of  oeconomy,  however, 
that  was  confequential  enough ;  for 
the  faving  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
he  muft  allow,  would,  in  many  cafes, 
have  proved  highly  falutary  to  the 
public.  Had  that  paper,  for  inftance, 
on  which  the  Bofton  port-bill,  the 
Quebec-bill,  and‘  other  ill-fated  adls 
ot  parliament  were  written,  or  that 
which  contained  orders  to  our  gene¬ 
rals,  to  our  ambafladors  at  foreign 
courts,  &c.  &c.  been  faved,  it  wouid 
have  effeded  an  immenfe  faving  in¬ 
deed.  .His  Lordfhip  here,  therefore, 
juftified  his  own  principles,  and  fug- 
gelted  a  fpecies  of  frugality  which 
might  indeed  produce  falvation  to  the 
country.  After  thefe,  and  many 
other  pieafant  allufions  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Lord  Nugent,  he  afl'umed 
more  ferious  vein  of  argument,  and 
lharply  condemned  the  condu<51  of  the 
Mini  her  on  the  fame  ground  that  he 
took  in  yeftcrday’s  debate. 

MR  r.  TOimSHEND  made  a 
fhort  fpeech,  in  w’hich  he  chiefly 
fpoke  of  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  Amplify  and  confolidate  the 
Cuftom-houfc  duties.  He  commen¬ 
ded  that  meafure,  and  trufted  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  make  an 
efiedtual  reform,  without  being  war¬ 
ped  by  any  pitiful  wilh  to  preferve 
his  influence  in  thofe  boroughs  that 
were  on  the  fea-coafts.  Mr  Town- 
ftiend  approved  the  idea  of  expediting 
the  palTing  of  public  accounts.  He 
faid,  it  was  now  nineteen  years  fince 
he  had  been  a  public  accomptant,  and 
he  dared  venture  to  aflert,  that  for 
five  years  to  come  his  accounts  would 
not  be  paffed.  He  added,  thank 
God,  he  was  rarfier  a  young  than  an 
old  man ;  but  if  he  had  been  upon 
his  death' bed,  it  w^ould  have  given 
him  great  uneaCnefs  to  have  reflec¬ 
ted,  that  he  muft  have  left  his  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  care,  perhaps,  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children. — Leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bills  propofed. 


The  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON^ 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench y  Monday^  February  5,  1781'. 
\jConcluded  from  P.  192.3 

Earl  Mansfield’s  Charge  to  the 

JURV. 

Gentlemen  of  the  yury, 

The  prifoner  at  the  bir  U  ?ndi<51cd  for 
levying  war  againft  his  Majcfty.  He 
i-)  indi<![led  tor  high  treafon;  for  that  fpe- 
ciesofhigh  treafon  c-^Hed  levying  fwar\ 
therefore  it  is  ncctflTiry  for  you  to  be  at 
firfl  pnlTefied  of  what  it  is  the  law  hasetta- 
blifiVcd  to  be  levying  waragaioft  theKing, 
fo  as  to  conftitute  the  crime  of  high  trea¬ 
fon,  within  the  ftatuie  of  Edward  III.  and 
perhaps  flowing  from  what  was  the  law 
before  that  ftalute.  There  arc  two  kinda 
of  levying  war,  the  one  is  a  war  levied 
dire<flly  again!!  ihepefon  of  the  King,  to 
irrprifon  him,  to  dethione  him,  or  to  kill 
him  ;  the  other  is  a  war  wdiich  is  faid  to 
be  carried  on  or  levied  againft  the  majtir 
ty  of  the  King,  in  oppolition  to  his  per- 
fon,  his  crown,  and  government ;  that  ia, 
againft  his  regal  capacity  ;  and  therefore, 
if  a  multitude  rife  and  afiemble  to  attain 
any  general  public  objcdl  by  fi  rce  and 
violence,  it  is  levying  war  againft  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  King,  btcaufc  it  tends  to  dif- 
lolve  all  the  bonds  <'f  fociety,  to  deftroy 
property,  and  to  overturn  government  j 
it  docs  not  fuffer  the  King  to  leign  accor¬ 
ding  to  law,  and  therefore  for  ages  it  la 
cftabliflied,  and  many  men  have  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  execiUed  for  it.  If 
a  muhitude  aflVmhlc  wdth  aiJls  of  violence 
to  attain  a  general  obje<51,  that  is  high 
treaf  mof  this  fort.  As  fur  inftan'ce,  I 
allude  only  to  the  determined  inftaiiuca 
Inhift<iry:  if  men,  ureafy  at  a  law  that 
imp  jwers  the  affixing  of  wages,  get  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  multitude,  in  order  to  raife 
them,  that  is  levying  war;  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  open  all  prifons,  that  is  levying 
war;  if,  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
they  mean  to  deftroy  Proteft.Hiit  meeting- 
houfts,  againft  the  a<5t  of  toleration,  that 
is  high  trcalon ;  and  however  extraordi¬ 
nary  it  may  appear  to  your  ears,  yet  it  ia 
founded  in  ft  rung  rcafon.  If  thtir 
is  to  deftroy  a  thing  that  is  bad  in  ilfelf, 
though  not  permitted  them  to  deftroy,  as 
in  an  iiifurrcdioni  to  deftroy  all  bawdy* 
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boufeii  that  is  high  treafon.  ft  is  id  your 
own  memory,  that  people  were  executed 
in  Yorkfliire  and  Northumberland  forrr- 
fifting  the  execution  of  the  militia  adt 
that  was  high  treafon.  ScTeral  men  we:  • 
executed  for  high  treafon  upon  chat  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  Lord  Chief  Jullice  Holt  fay- 
when  they  adt  in  oppofitioti  to  a  law,  bv 
force  and  violence  to  hare  it  repealed,  fc 
many  of  thofe  cafes  were  for  ading  barel » 
in  oppohtion  to  an  ad  of  toleration,  in  de 
ftroying  roeeting-houfes;  fays  he,  it  is  by 
this  fiolence  that  they  mean  to  hive  ii 
repealed,  and  the  implicatioAi  therefore, 
is  high  treafon. 

In  the  prefent  Cafe,  there  is  no  tmpli 
cation  ;  but  the  ground  that  they  go 
tipon,  if  they  can  fupport  it,  and  which  is 
for  your  judgment,  is,  that  the  objed  was 
to  force  a  repeal;  and,  theiefore,  with* 
out  any  doubt  or  befitation,  I  tell  you, 
as  the  joint  opinion  of  us  all,  that  if  this 
multitude  affembled  with  intent,  by  ads 
of  force  and  violence,  to  intimidate,  to 
awe,  to  fierce,  to  induce,  or  to  compel 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  re* 
peal  an  ad,  that  is  certainly  high  treafon. 

The  next  thing  that  is  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  to  you,  becaufe  there  were  many 
points  of  law  addrelTed  to  you  not  fo  pro¬ 
perly  ;  and  that  is,  though  the  form  of 
tbefe  indjdments  take  notice  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  arms,*  and  fwordsyand 
piker,  and  guns,  yet  it  is  high  treafon  in 
fuch  a  multitude  to  affemble  by  force,  for 
fuch  a  purpofe  as  1  dated  to  you,  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  a  drum  or  a  trumpet,  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  a  gun  or  a  fword,  or  whe 
ther  a  man  is  killed  or  wounded,  or  not ; 
the  queftton  is,  whether  the  intent  is  by 
force  to  obtain  that  end  ?  The  laying  the 
other  circumftances  in  the  iodidment  arc 
mere  mafler  of  form. 

An-itber  proposition  that  is  neceflary 
for  you  to  take  with  you  as  a  clear  ground, 
is  this :  Whoever  counfels,  incites,  advi- 
fes,  encourages,  or  is  aiding  to  fuch  muU 
lltudei  fo  afTemblyd,  with  fuch  intent,  is 
equally  a  principal,  and  juft  as  guilty  as 
tbofe  who  ad. 

Having  ftated  thofe  propoBtions  to  yon, 
which  will  be  the  ground- work  of  your 
future  deliberation,  there  is  another  thing 
that  is  proper  (hortly  to  be  mentioned, 
becanfe  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  it, 
Which  was  opt  neceftary  to  be  gone  into ; 
;tnd  that  is,  whether  the  bill  of  Sir  George 
1$  iville  was  wife  or  prudent,  or  the  contra¬ 
ry,  or,  whether  the  repeal  was  wife  or  ex 
pr  the  contrary  i  }t  is  totally  im¬ 


material  to  the  crime  whether  the  grie. 
vancr  complained  of  be  real  or  imaginary 
‘vhether  the  law  that  the  multitude  by 
ioTcc  warns  to  change  be  a  good  law  ora 
law ;  it  is  the  force  that  tends  to 
make  the  alteration  that  conftitutes  the 
crimt*;  and,  therefore,  it  is  totally  ini. 
maicrial  whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad 
Uw,  It  was  not  neceflary  to  make  that 
my  part  of  this  queftion  ;  I  therefore  will 
ivoid  going  into  it.  It  is  no  ad  of  tole- 
.ation,  I  cannot  diflemble ;  and  where 
he  fafety  of  the  ftate  is  not  concerned, 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  men  Ihouid  not 
be  puiiilhed  merely  for  worfliipping  God 
in  their  own  way,  or  for  mere  matter  of 
confcience,  unlefs  that  matter  of  con- 
fciencc  is  prejudicial  to  the  itate  ;  that  is 
the  cafe  of  the  Popifli  religion ;  and  no 
man  has  ever  defended  the  penal  laws 
agaioft  them  upon  any  other  ground :  But 
this  is  not  a  toleration,  it  only  takes  away 
one  penalty  out  of  many  ads.  They  are 
ftill  fabjed  to  all  the  penalties  intrcduced 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  yet 
you  know  Queen  Elizabeth  fucceeded  a 
cruel  tyrant  of  the  Popifh  religion.  The 
great  foundation  of  the  reformation  was 
eftabliflied  in  her  reign ;  fhe  was  expofed 
to  many  plots  of  aiTaflination,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  excommunicated,  and  her 
dominions  given  away  by  the  Pope; 
therefore  the  fltuation  of  the  times,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  country^  called  for  pena( 
lawf;.  This  ad  repeals  no  penalties  enac¬ 
ted  in  the  reign  of  J^^mes  1.  and  yet  you 
know  there  was  great  provocation  in  that 
'^cign ;  it  began  with  the  gunpowder  trea- 
j  fjn.  It  repeals  no  law  in  the  reigo  of 
Charles  If.  and  yet  you  know  there  was 
a  PopiAi  plot  againft  the  King,  and  a  jea* 
loufy  held,  by  the  then  court,  of  the 
Papifts.  It  refpeds  no  law  in  the  reign 
of  King  William,  though  there  was  a 
change  of  government  from  a  Popifli  king, 
and  a  limitation  to  change  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  another  line,  which  made  penal 
laws  neceflary.  It  repeals  one  penalty 
only,  that  ftands  barely  upon  the  ad  of 
indemnity.  Therefore  it  is  totally  a  mifr 
reprefen  tat  ion  to  infeg  from  argument, 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  it  refpeds  the 
fafety  of  the  Proteftant,  or  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Popifli  religion.  It  is  Batter¬ 
ing  religious  zeal,*  faoaticifm,  and  enthu- 
Barm,  in  the  minds  of  the  deluded  multi¬ 
tude,  which,  §0  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
have  ever  been  the  caufe  of  ioBoIte  mifr 
chiefir  national  ruin  and  injuftice.  But,  iq 
this  cafe»  it  is  quite  ij^differeut  whether 
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the  repeal  was  right,  or  the  law  wrong,  , 
or  the  law  right,  and  the  repeal  wrong  ; 
for  whatever  the  law  is,  nothing  can  befo 
diftionourable  to  government  at  to  be  for¬ 
ced  to  repeal  it ;  for  then  government  has 
DO  authority  whatever. 

Having  premifed  this,  there  is  another 
thing  which  1  ihall  (peak  of  to  you;  that 
is  of  a  queftion  made  at  the  bar,  whether 
it  is  lawful  to  attend  a  petition  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  with  more  than  ten 
perfons?  You  have  been  told  there  was  an 
adt  io  the  reign  of  Charles  II*  which  was 
made  upon  the  experience  of  the  confe- 
qutnees  of  tumultuous  ancmblie*,  under 
the  pretcPiCe  of  carrying  and  fupporting  ! 
petitionB,  abfolutely  forbidding,  under 
certain  penalties,  more  than  ten  perfons 
preienting  a  petition  to  the  King,  or  ci¬ 
ther  Houfe  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  matter 
of  confideration  to  know,  whether  that 
law  is  in  force  or  not ;  and,  till  this  day, 

I  did  not  think  there  had  any  where  been 
a  doubt  concerning  it;  for,  in  iny  appre- 
henlion,  and  I  fpeak  from  the  joint  opi-  j 
nion  of  us  all,  there  is  not  any  colour  for 
a  doubt  that  this  law  is  (fill  in  force.  The  i 
Bill  of  Rights  in  King  William’s  reign  did  I 
not  meddle  with  it  at  all,  nor  mean  to  do  j 
it ;  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  afTcrts,  that  **  it 
is  the  right  of  the  fubjedt  to  petition  the  i 
King.”  That  declaration  alludes  to  the 
cafe  of  the  bi drops  in  the  reign  of  James 
U.  who  petitioned  the  King,  and  were 
committed  for  It ;  but  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
nor  any  ftatute,  does  not  fay,  you  (hall 
come  with  a  multitude  to  repeal  the  adl 
of  Charles  IT. ;  and  Jhdge  Blackftone,  in 
his  commentary,  looks  upon  this  adl  to 
be  in  full  force:  we  (ball  take  it  to  be  a 
law  in  full  force ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
law  Rood,  it  was  an  illegal  adt  to  attend 
this  petition  with  more  than  ten  perfons. 

Having  premifed  thefe  propofitions  and 
principles,  it  naturally  comes  to  two 
points  that  the  queftion  upon  this  trial 
inuft  refoWe  iifelf  into  ;  and  thefe  points 
arc  therefore  for  your  confideration; 
and  upon  your  determination  of  the  fadt 
of  thefe  two  points  will  depend  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  trial.  The  firft  is,  whether 
the  multitude  afiemhied,  and  did  adts  of 
violence  with  intent  to  intimidate  the 
Ifgiflature,  and  to  get  them  to  repeal  an 
adt  ?  The  fecond  is,  if  that  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  mob,  and,  if  it  appears  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  multitude,  whether  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  was  privy  to  fuch  in¬ 
tent,  was  the  caufe  of,  incited  it,  or  adt- 
ed  in  promoting  rt  ?  That  is.  Whether 
his  loteat  appears  in  the  part  he  took  :a 


regard  to  this  9(rembled  multitude,  by 
intimidation  to  force  the  Icgtflaturc  to 
get  a  repeal  of  this  adl  ?  Upon  iheic  two 
points,  which  call  for  your  attention,  dc* 
pends  the  fate  of  this  trial  ;  for,  if  the 
multitude  had  no  fuch  intent,  that  makes 
an  end  of  the  matter.  If  the  pfifoner 
did  not  concur  in  it,  and  was  not  the 
caufe  or  inciter,  nor  took  any  part  in  it, 
it  makes  an  end  of  it  that  way.  Now,  I 
obferve  that  mod  of  you  have  taken 
notes ;  and,  therefore,  as  tn  the  firft 
ground,  to  which  fevera!  wiinelTcs  who 
were  called  for  the  profecution,  which 
are  not  cootradidled  at  all  by  the  wit* 
iiclTcs  for  the  defendant,  there  Teemed 
not  to  be  any  matter  of  difpute  between 
them.  There  arc  certain  fadls  I  will 
(late  io  general  from  my  memory  ;  and  I 
refer  y3U  to  yonr  own  note^^,  that  is  as 
to  the  alTcmbling  of  the  mob,  and  what 
they  did.  When  I  come  to  the  fecond 
point,  1  will  (late  the  evidence  minutely 
and  particularly. 

Now,  it  feems  to  be  proved,  and  ad** 
mitted  upon  both  (ides,  and  not  contra* 
di<5led,  that,  upon  Friday  the  »d  of  June 
lad,  a  vaft  multitude,  in  different  divi- 
fions,  with  ftandards  flying,  upon  fome 
of  which  were  wrote,  “  Proteftant  AITc* 
ciation,”  upon  others  were  wrote,  **  No 
Popery,”  and  people  with  blue  cockades, 
in  different  divifions,  came  from  St 
George’s  Fields  through  the  city,  dowa 
Fleet  Street,  and  down  the  Strand,  and 
brought  a  petition  with  them  to  the 
Houle  of  Commonp,to  repeal  this,  w’hich 
they  called  Sir  George  Savilk’s  a^t ;  that^ 
when  they  got  to  the  Houfe  of  C.nnmons, 
a  part  of  them,  as  many  as  the  lobby 
cotdd  hold,  filled  the  lobby ;  and  in 
George  Street,  and  in  Palace  Yaid,  they 
obftru^ted  the  members  of  both  Houfes  ; 
that  they  ufed  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  very 
ill ;  that  they  ufed  a  gentleman  very  111, 
whom  the  mob  took  for  Mr  Ellis,  which 
was  the  fame  as  if  It  was  Mr  Ellis;  that 
he  made  his  cfcapc  through  the  Guild¬ 
hall  ;  that  they  followed  him  through  the 
houfe,  breaking  thro’  to  get  at  him;  be- 
(ides  this,  they  ufed  Lord  Sandwich  very 
ill ;  that  the  coaches  were  (topped  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  who  were  forced 
to  fend  to  get  foldicra  to  prctedl  them  ; 
that  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons 
could  not  get  free  till  the  guards  came,— 
When  the  guards  came,  they  went  away; 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  wanted  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  clear  the  lobby  ;  that  they 
had  a  queftion  upon  which  they  wanted 
to  diride;  that  they  were  kept  fiUnt 
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omit,  you  will  corredi  them  by  your  own 
notes  ;  and  there  arc  three  j^idges  fitting 
by  me,  their  notes  arc  corredt. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  prifoner  they 
have  called  feveral  witnefies,  and  they 
tend  to  Ihew,  that  he  did  not  fend  this 
aflembly  of  people  to  the  Houfe  of  Com. 
nioutf.  Tiiat  he  advifed  them  not  to  go; 
that  he  advifed  them  to  be  quiet  and 
peaceable  ;  that  he  did  not  keep  them  in 
the  lobby^  but.told  them  to  behave  them- 
Pelves  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  that  the 
miPchief  that  was  done  was  not  done  by 
any  of  the  multitude  that  were  affcmblcd 
in  St  George's  Fields,  but  by  fomebody 
elfe.  Now,  I  will  ftatc  to  you  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prifoner;  and 
upon  that  evidence  you  will  make  your 
own  obfervatiuns  and  applications,  when 
you  come  to  confider  it  among  your- 
fclves.  [Here  his  Lordihip  ftated  the 
evidence  accordingly.]]  His  Lordfiiip 
then  laid, 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence ;  you 
will  weigh  the  merit  of  both  fides;  and 
the  queftiun  for  you  to  determine  is, 
Whether  this  multitude,  fo  afTrmblcd, 
went  and  a^ed,  with  intent  to  procure 
and  caufc  a  repeal  of  this  adt  by  intimi¬ 
dation,  force,  and  violence ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  prifoner  bad  any  (hare  in  that 
intent,  in  fending  fuch  a  number  of 
people  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  in  talking  to  them  in  the  lobby,  and 
in  what  paifed  thereafter,  after  the  Tuef- 
day ;  and  every  thing  be  faid  conne^ed 
with  the  adts  done;  and  whether  he 
is  guilty  of  this  faid  intent  and  intimi¬ 
dation  ?  If  there  was  no  irtent  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  either  in  the  mob  or  prifoner, 
then  be  is  to  be  acquitted.  If  you  find 
he  has  anv  hand  in  inciting  the  people  to 
commit  thofe  adts  of  violence,  and  that 
be  intended  it,  you  will  find  him  guilty. 
If  you  are  of  opinion,  upon  the  evidence, 
that  the  fcale  hangs  doubtful  between 
them,  then  it  (hould  hang  upon  the  fa¬ 
vourable  fide. 


many  hours,  becaufe  they  could  not  di¬ 
vide  in  the  lobby  ;  that  the  nicb  (taid  in 
the  lobby  ;  that  the  Houfe  of  Conmnons 
adjourned  the  coofideralion  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  till  Tuefday  ;  that,  on  that  night, 
tfiu  moh,  1  do  not  mean  to  lay  any  parti¬ 
cular  (trefs  upon  this,  you  will  take  it  a 
mobf  with  the  cry  of  ‘‘  No  Popery,”  de- 
ftroyed  the  Sardinian  Ambaffador’s  cha- 
pel,  and  the  Bavarian  Ambalfador's  cha¬ 
pel.  T  he  next  day  they  deltroycd  fome 
other  chapels  and  houfes.  Sunday  they 
defiroyed  other  chapels  and  houfes,  iomc 
for  being  witoeffes,  fume  for  being  ma- 
giftrates  acting  againfl  them,  and  other 
caufei«,  but.  particularly  for  their  being 
houfes  ot  Papifts.  The  number  is  not 
material ;  but  this  was  done  upon  the 
Friday,  as  was  mentioned  to  you :  and 
upon  the  Sunday,  and  upon  the  Mc»nday, 
and  upon  the  Tuefday,  another  multi¬ 
tude  canie  down,  with  fomt  ftnndards, 
and  with  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commonr,  who  were  that  day 
to  confider  of  thefc  petitions ;  but  from 
what  mifehief  had  happened  before,  they 
had  reafon  to  expedt  more  mifehief,  and 
.  there  were  guards  ready,  fo  they  did  not 
get  to  the  lobby.  I  pafs  over  every  thing 
relative  to  the  prifoner  at  prefent,  for  that 
will  come  under  the  fecond  head.  Upon 
the  Wednefday  the  goals  were  broke 
open,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  mifehief 
done.  In  general,  this  feems  to  be  the 
tendency  of  what  is  not  controverted  or 
difputed  on  either  fide;  you  will  refer  to 
your  notes  about  it.  1  can  fave  your 
time  from  going  over  the  witnelfes  one 
by  one,  wdth  regard  to  that  point.  But 
the  fecond,  which  is  the  great  queftion, 
Whether  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  was 
privy  to,  or  was  the  caufc  of,  or  incited 
and  encvouraged  it ;  whether  be  was  the 
foie  caufe,  or  advifed  the  tumultuous 
multitude  to  come  down  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  compel  the 
Icgiflature  to  repeal  the  adt ;  and  upon 
that  i  vvill  ftatc  to  you  the  evidence,  and 
make  fome  obfervation^  upon  it;  but  I 
fhall  leave  them  in  general  for  you  to 
make.  The  firft  witnefs  that  was  called 
for  the  profccution— -[Here  his  Lord¬ 
ihip  recapitulated  the  evidence  upon  the 
part  of  the  profecution.]— Being  inter-  J 
rupted  by  the  prifoner,  and  intreated  to 
iftate  the  whole  of  Pierfon's  evidence, 
and  another  part  refpedling  his  defiring 
the  people  to  make  way  for  the  mem¬ 
bers;  his  Lordihip  faid  to  the  jury,  If 
there  arc  any  circumftancci  which  I 


The  Jury,  after  retiring  about  half  an 
hour,  returned,  and  brought  in  their 
verdia,  NOT  GUILTY. 

Judge  Willcs  then  informed  Lord 
George,  that  he  was  difeharged,  and,  of 
courfe,  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  his  Lord¬ 
ihip,  at  near  Jix  9^ clock  on  Huffday  morny 


brctlieri  the  Duke  of  Cordon  and  Lord, 
William  Gordon. 


